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FRAZEE Sinaia 


Play a new Frazee 
and you will agree 
there is nothing 

finer. 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 
134 Tremont Street Everett, Massachusetts 
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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 








THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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The Next Estey 


in Bala-Cynwyd 


Discriminating recognition has again been given the Estey 
organ. The next Estey goes to the new Methodist 


Episcopal Church at Bala- Cynwyd, an aristocratic sub- 
utb of Philadelphia. 


This new sixty-stop instrument will include the Schulze 


Diapason Chorus and English Reeds lately introduced by 
Estey arrangement direct with European builders. Manv 
American organists are hailing the innovation of this classic 

churchly tone as indicative of 








| Al that di: Hla | a new and welcome era in 
| of every class of tone church music in this country. 


en me The placing of this organ 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 

in the Philadelphia section 
| f has, in thi b . : ; 
| (Clademone College orgea), done sone. || Will afford organists in that 


| thing that will write itself across the pages Pa ; 
_ of American organ history. vicinity an opportunity to see, 


“It is wholesome to note’ that Mr. 


| Jamison and the Estey Organ Company || hear and test the remarkable 


| find no more to praise in England, France 
or Germany, than in America, but have . = . - 
orenhy ntcleed equal portions of good || effects obtained in this classic 
from all four countries.” 


“There is no longer any doubt that the 
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Christmas Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations: 

c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 

tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.Lm—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC 

CARL F. MUELLER: In JoyFuL aporaTION, 5p. e. 
White-Smith, 1931, 60c. The piece is intended strictly 
for the church service and is founded on Adeste Fideles 
and the Sicilian Hymn, somewhat in fantasia style, thus 
linking it with the Christmas celebrations and furnish- 
ing a piece of music that will convey a real meaning to 
the laymen in the pews. It is nicely handled, shows good 
workmanship, and is suitable for any organ. 

CARLO ROSSINI, arr. Caspar Koch: EMMANUEL: 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 5p. e. Fischer, 1931. The com- 
bination of Chimes used legitimately and 6-8 rhythm in 
pastorale style will insure a warm welcome with any 
congregation. A fourth staff is occasionally used for 
the Chimes (played by the righthand thumb), and the 
pedal organ supplies a highly effective sustained fifth 
(tonic and dominant) which, however, will have to be 
reduced to the single note in most old organs else it 
would deteriorate into an intolerable boom and complete- 
ly destroy the peace and beauty of the atmosphere cre- 
ated by string accompaniment, Chimes accent, and Oboe 
solo in pastorale style. Here we have delightful effects 
gained rather from the way the resources of the organ 
are used than from the music itself. It looks like a 
genuine contribution to organ literature for the Christ- 
mas services. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 

MABEL DANIELS: “THE CHRIST-CHILD,” 4p. cqu. 
md. Schmidt, 1931, 12c. For those who like modernistic 
effects, sudden changes of rhythm and harmony, etc., etc. 
Done with extreme artistic care, it ought to be effective 
and colorful for congregations accustomed to this style. 

C. H. ERICKSON: “HosANNAH TO THE NEW-BORN 
KING,” 5p. e. Pond, 15c. In the style of a hymn- 
anthem, simple, melodious, within easy reach of the aver- 
age volunteer chorus; ample variety to make it inter- 
esting. 

MARGARET LANG, arr. R. S. Stoughton: “tryste 
NOEL,” 3-part, women’s voices, 5p. me. Schmidt, 12c. 
With effective use of accompaniment, smooth writing 
for the voices, and careful adaptation for the medium 
of expression, this trio ought to be well received, as it 
will furnish excellent contrast to the other numbers’ on 
the Christmas programs. 

W. R. VORIS: “con’s OnLy son,” 11p. cu. s. me. 
Gray, 15c. An excellent anthem, excellent both for struc- 
tural details and for musical interest. The solo is ac- 
companied by the rest of the chorus humming, or by the 
organ if preferred; humming is used elsewhere through 
the anthem; and there is a pleasant mixture of melodic 
and mass effects, with fine contrapuntal treatment. It 
looks like one of the permanent additions to Christmas 
repertoire ; fit for the finest choirs and the finest services, 
yet not beyond reach of any good chorus. 

CHARLES ZIMMERMAN: “now LET THE Joyous 
BELLS RESOUND,” 13p. c. me. Gray, 20c. Here’s another 
fine Christmas anthem. It opens with a fine chance to 
use the Chimes, and then we begin a fugue style on a 
strong, rhythmic, interesting theme, and immediately the 
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“We are here dealing with 
church music of the future” 


Theodore G. Beach 
“Modern in both form and harmony, but still very 
devotional and churchly. Any good choir can make 
a splendid effect with it.” 


Leon P. Beckwith 
“Just what we need to fill the bill for a worshiptul 
service of music.” 


Harry T. Burleigh 
“There are lovely choral spots in it as well as 
melodious solos . . . a most commendable piece of 
work. Something new in style and very effectively 
written.” 


C. Harold Einecke 
“This is something. the church has needed for many 
years, bringing the minister, organist, and choir into 
closer coordination and understanding, and giving 
the congregation a keener insight and deeper vision 
in worship.” 

Walter C. Gale 
“The form of the work, employing as it does both a 
reader and choral forces, is most appealing; but what 
impresses me most is the remarkable success you have 
attained in creating in tones the ‘atmosphere’ of the 
text.” 


Henrietta Glick 
“A most effective work and a godsend to the 
organist.” 


Ralph A. Harris 
“A complete departure from the usual type of ora- 
torio, in that it recognizes the unity that should exist 
between pulpit and choir . . an amazing variety 
of aesthetic atmosphere.” 


A. Leslie Jacobs 


“You have added a very significant work to our 
slowly growing body of modern choral works. Our 
pastor is extremely interested.” 

Walter B. Kennedy 
“You have achieved a most notable distinction. Not 
only have you done something exceedingly original, 
but you are performing a mission that is highly in 
keeping with the true purpose of the church. I can 
imagine no finer contribution to the Christian church, 
in these times, than just such a work as this.” 

Hugh McAmis 
“A great addition to the Lenten season . . . new 
and original.” 

Herbert Stavely Sammond 
“I cannot recall any setting of ‘How Beautiful upon 
the Mountains’ that has impressed me as much as 
this one. The work throughout is most scholarly 
and inspiring.” 

The American Organist 
“Most unusual . . We are here dealing with 
church music of the future.” 


The above comments refer to 


“The Vision in the Wilderness” 


for reader, soloists, chorus, and organ 


text by Wm. Norman Guthrie, D. D. 
music by W. A. Goldsworthy 


An examination copy gladly sent with return privilege. 
Price $1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. New York 
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Kimball Dedications 






























A four-manual Kimball of thirty-four stops with a 
beautiful Cathedral type stop-key console was dedi- 
cated October 8 in Harbison Chapel, Grove City Col- 
1. lege. Prof. Paul E. Grosh, organist and musical direc- 
tor of the College, played the Chapel dedication service 
in the morning, and the organ dedication service in the 
evening included a recital by Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, who 
made the comment at the end: “It’s a gorgeous organ; 


absolutely gorgeous.” 





HARBISON CHAPEL, GROVE 
CITY COLLEGE 
Grove City, PA. 

IV. G. Eckles Co., Architects 


222 e9n99 | 
222980008 
2723080800 
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Edward R. Tourison, Jr., directed his 
choir and played a group of organ num- 
bers in the dedication service of his 
four-manual Kimball (42 stops) in Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, Germantown, 
October 13. The dedication recital 
October 15 was played by Charles M. 
Courboin before a great audience which 
included more than thirty of Philadel- 
phia’s leading organists. ‘The finest 
organ in Philadelphia,” was the verdict hom al 
of one of the most noted of these, and — ” CORO SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 
the concurrence was general. As with GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 

Dr. Barnes at Grove City, Mr. Cour- 

boin’s joy in the organ was reflected in his masterly playing. 


2292223299995 
7323222990 


; 


The Kimball four-manual in the Belle Skinner Hall of Music, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; and the Kimball-Welte three-manual in Shove Memorial Chapel, Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colo., will be ready for dedication during the coming month. 


WWRKIMBALLCO 


Established 1857 
Kimball Hall 105 West 40th Street 
(Harrison 4010) (PEnnsylvania 6-4417) 
Chicago New York 
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anthem has brought Christmas home to the congregation 
convincingly. Contrapuntal treatment grows tiresome if 
we have nothing but that; this anthem gives massed har- 
mony effects for delightful contrast. It is an anthem 
worthy of endorsement. What a pleasure to have an- 
thems of this character produced by the publishers so 
early in the season that the hard-working choir is sure 
to have ample time for its preparation. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

J. W. BLEECKER: “two cHRISTMAS CAROLS,” solo 
voice, 3p. e. Gray, 10c. The first, “LITTLE JESUS BABY” 
is a very dainty little melody which will be sure to please 
if done lightly and with feeling. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS: TRADITIONAL 

Dutch, arr. Dr. Dickinson: “SLEEP MY JESUS SLEEP,” 
violin, cello, and harp parts available, 5p. c. e. Gray, 
1927, 15c. We include this charming carol because it is 
one of the most beautiful, whether or not the additional 
instruments are used, and so simple that any chorus can 
do it. 

English, arr. Alfred Whitehead: “THIS ENDRIS NIGHT,” 
4p. cu. e. C. Fischer, 12c. It would seem advisable 
for publishers of anthems with such words as “endris,” 
“kepe,” “slepe,” and “veray,” to explain the meaning and 
the pronunciation desired, even though a little guessing 
does give a fairly good clue. 

Do.: “WHEN CAESAR AUGUSTUS,” 7p. cu. me. C. 
Fischer, 15c. One section for men’s voices. A rather 
jolly anthem on a phase of the Christmas story not often 
set. 

French, arr. Alfred Whitehead: “MASTERS IN THIS 
TALL,” 11p. cqu. me. In 12-8 rhythm and minor key. 

Do., arr. Dr. Dickinson: “SLUMBER SONG OF THE IN- 
FANT JESUS,” men’s voices, 6p. cqu. e. Gray, 15c. Here’s 
another version of one of the most charming of Christ- 
mas carols, already used throughout the land in the 
earlier mixed chorus arrangement. 

German, arr. Alfred Whitehead: “THE CROON CAROL,” 
8p. cu. soprano ob. C. Fischer, 12c. This is the best of 


the group of carols arranged by Mr. Whitehead and just .. 


published ; the chorus supplies a humming style of ac- 
companiment for part of it on the word “croon,” against 
which the soprano melody is nicely set. There is good 
length and variety to the work. 

16th Century, arr. Alfred Whitehead : “Now sING wE,” 
3-part women’s voices, 3p..me. Gray, 10c. 

CHRISTMAS SOLOS 

William Wentzell: “LAMBKINS,” violoncello ob., 3p. m. 
Gray, 75c. The song was published in 1929 but the 
obbligato by Mr. T. Carl Whitmer is new this year; it 
makes an attractive and novel number. 


AS 
“THE BOAR’S HEAD AND YULE LOG” 
AS CELEBRATED AT Hoosac SCHOOL 

Last year there reached the reviewers just too late for the 
Christmas season a most unusual book, 9 x 12, 205p., 
done in color, with a fine binding and beautiful illustra- 
tions, published by Hoosac School. These are a pre- 
face by Rev. Tibbits, historical introduction and notes 
by Abbe Niles, delightful illustrations by A. Gladys Peck, 
and music composed and arranged by Frank Butcher. It 
is a complete story of the traditional Christmas presen- 
tation at Hoosac School known as the Boar’s Head and 
Yule Log Pageant. 

This pageant was given first in 1892, without printed 
programs or other definite record, but in 1903 the per- 
formance held in the Common Room on Dec. 25th was 
recorded in full, and each program thereafter until by 
1929 we find quite an elaborate pageant—certainly a 
most beautiful and impressive presentation of the Christ- 
mas spirit. The preface says:.,.. 
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“The Boar’s Head and Yule Pageant is an expression 
of our desire to capture one of these radiant measures 
of antiquity and to keep alive some of the music of its 
ideas .... As this Volume was about to go to press, the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Dudley Tibbits entered into eternal 
rest. It is a matter of profound sorrow, to all those who 
assisted in its compilation, that the originator and mov- 
ing spirit in the development of the Boar’s Head and 
Yule Log Pageant at Hoosac School, did not live to see 
the result of his efforts preserved, as in this book.” 

It is not very often that the clock is stopped in the 
editorial offices by the arrival of a new book, but we well 
remember that it was stoppped when this book came 
from its container. And we well remember the many 
minutes of keen delight spent in turning page after page 
of a book so perfectly gotten together and so beautifully 
presented. The book contains complete materials and 
full directions for the presentation of the pageant, and 
while presentations for profit may not be welcomed by 
the owners of the copyrighted materials it is relatively 
certain that performances for more worthy purposes 
would be permitted. 

But whether or not a performance is contemplated, the 
book is in our opinion a most handsome treasure for anv 
library. I do not know of any book that one could spend 
an hour with on Christmas morning with greater inter- 
est and contentment. (We believe copies are obtainable 
at $6.00; order through T.A.O.) 


AS 

THANKSGIVING 

Harvey Gaul: “ALL PRAISE TO GOD 
ETERNAL,” 4p. c. me. Fischer, 1931, 12c. Here is an un- 
usual anthem for Thanksgiving Day services. It comes 
from Russia and is arranged with Mr. Gaul’s wellknown 
flare for effective color and individuality. While the mus- 
ic is not in itself at any time strikingly original, the an- 
them as a whole is certainly of striking effectiveness. It 
opens with the men in unison on the theme, and then 
the chorus takes the same theme in unison, after which 
the chorus hums an accompaniment and the baritone 
sings the theme as a solo, and finally the key changes 
from A-flat to C and the full chorus and organ gain a 
particularly brilliant climax which certainly ought to be 
thrilling in its actual musical effect. And so easy to do 
too. By all means add it to your repertoire for Thanks- 
giving Day services; the text is as excellent as the music. 


4S 

JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 

“WE BEHELD HIS GLORY” 
Cantata for chorus with organ accompaniment, 103p. 
md. J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25. Everything about this 
work is inviting. It is modestly called a cantata when 
in reality it is rather an oratorio; the engraving is 
fine; there is a genuine organ accompaniment as there 
should invariably be for works intended for church 
performance; and it is neither too difficult nor by any 
means simple. It does want a fairly good chorus; the 
volunteer chorus must be above the average in ability 
to work. It will be ideal for that new form of enter- 
tainment wherein two choirs or more join together 
in the presentation of a musicale, thus with the cost 
of but one rehearsal effort affording two services or 
more. 

Mr. Clokey has established his tendency to color 
effects. He has what we believe is a fine combina- 
tion of melody and theme; that is, his themes are not 
devoid of interest, and his melodies are not feeble. 
Personally he is an artist through and through; his 
music reflects his personality. Backed by that group 
of singers who gather regularly in the Clokey home 


Russian, arr. 
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WO hundred and nine years ago—when New York was no 
D more than a village—a small group of people founded the 
4 White Plains Presbyterian Church. 
Rich in the traditions of these early settlers, the present edifice 
stands today as a worthy monument to their enduring courage and 
abiding faith. 
It is quite natural therefore, that so noteworthy a church should 
have selected the century-old House of Pilcher to install an organ 
combining all modern refinements in mechanism and tone with an 
architectural sincerity in complete harmony with so cherished a 
background. 
The Pilcher Organ now being built in the White Plains Presbyterian 
Church reflects a standard in organ-building well worth the con- 
sideration of those contemplating new installations. 

HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 

General Offices, Louisville, Ky. . . New York Office, Salmon Tower 


NOTE change in New York address from Steinway Hall to the more 
central location of the Salmon Tower, 11 West 42nd Street 


PILCHER 
.. . Organs 


THE VOICE Oo F INSPIRATION 
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and enjoy themselves in ensemble singing, Mr. 
Clokey has had at his command a testing laboratory, 
the effects of which are showing in such works as 
this. He writes a high B-flat, but it’s easily singable. 
He writes a hymn-tune on page 9, but it sounds as 
though Palestrina may have done it. Modernism? 
This is the kind of modernism we agree with; it 
stretches the structure of music in any way desirable, 
but it remains music. 

We have all agreed that the organ is a part of 
church music, but with painfully few exceptions our 
composers have written and we have accepted im- 
portant choral works in which the organ did nothing 
in the world but duplicate the voices. Or we have 
had piano scores that were meant only for rehearsals 
—as though great works are not intended for public 
performance. To contend that a piano accompani- 
ment is an organ accompaniment just because some- 
one has written the names of organ stoplists all over 
it would be as useless as to contend that a painting 
in black on white is a painting in color because the 
painter had indicated in pencil the colors he had in 
mind instead of black. Thus Mr. Clokey in this new 
work eliminates one of the indefensible foibles of 
church music, by supplying an adequate organ score 
for the accompaniment, in an age when church organs 
are delightful musical instruments. This means also 
that after the preliminary rehearsals have been com- 
pleted with the piano, the conscientious choirmaster 
will be forced to conduct a rehearsal or two with the 
organ. 

The text deals with Christ’s early life in such a way 
as to make the cantata (it’s really an oratorio) suit- 
able for presentation at any time. It is difficult in 
spots, but not absurdly so; the composer is trying to 
write effective music, not impress his fellow organists. 
We rate it as a permanent contribution to church 
music, worthy of presentation by our finest choirs, 
yet within reach of any chorus w hose workmanship is 
slightly above the better average. There is then, this 
season, no need of those tedious old back- numbers 
that sound to modern ears just like a woman would 
look to modern eyes if she dressed as they did in the 
1890's. Get a copy on approval, work over it a week, 
and see for yourself. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory; 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
¢.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet ( preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc.: 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u4.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.mv—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
ORGAN: W. G. Alcock: Toccata, 12p. md. 
fine service material. 
Theo. Appia: Choral, 4p. me. 
Do.: Prelude Dramatique, 3p. me. 
J. S. Matthews: Festive Prelude, 10p. md. 
90c. Fine contrasting middle section. 
C. F. Mueller: In Joyful Adoration, 
Fantasia, 5p. me. White-Smith, 60c. 
Dr. H. Sanders: Overture Appassionata, 
Gray, $1.50. Looks very interesting. 
Trad. Jewish, arr. G. H. Federlein: Kaddish, 2p. e. 
Schirmer, 40c. Somewhat in the nature of an improvisa- 


soprano, alto, tenor, high 


Novello, 
Schirmer, 50c. 
Schirmer, 50c. 
Schirmer, 


A Christmas 


15p. md. 


tion for use at a definite place in Jewish temple services ; 
on condensed score. 
COLLECTION: Marcel Dupre: Seven Pieces, 56p. 





md. Gray, $3.50. Here we have what looks like a valu- 
able contribution to organ literature, in an economical 
and convenient form. Those not interested in trying the 
heavier pieces by Mr. Dupre will find these excellent up- 
on which to begin. There are such titles as Souvenir. 
Marche, Pastorale; the aim is quite different from that 
in writing a fugue or a sonata. But the chief point of 
interest is in the technic of writing; Mr. Dupre is trying 
new tricks on the old world, and evidently getting away 
with it splendidly. Take his Canon for example. We 
can call it any of a number of queer things—canon at a 
seventh downward, a canon in two keys, a canon in no 
key at all. But we must call it highly clever workman- 
ship. We recommend the collection to all serious or- 
ganists everywhere. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Bach, arr. Green- 
field: “Ah how Weary ah how Fleeting,” 29p. me. t. b. 
Gray, 50c. The second tenor carries the theme, against 
which the other voices have simple parts to sing, and 
the accompanist does the most work—as is quite likely to 
be the case in Bach. Bach is the one outstanding ex- 
ample thus far in all historv for the effective use of ac- 
companiments. Mr. Greenfield is highly experienced in 
men’s voices and has done an excellent piece of work 
here. The chorus sings the opening part, then the tenor 
solo sings a long aria, followed by a long bass aria, and 
finally the chorus sings a simple chorale, thus making the 
work very easy for preparation. 

C. Brant: “Pie Jesu,” 5p. cu. me. Gray, 15c. “Gentle 
Jesus, gracious Lord, grant to them eternal rest,” is the 
entire text, repeated over and over again; Latin and Eng- 
lish texts. It is effective, appropriate music; excellent 
for funeral services. 

J. V. Roberts, arr. G. B. Nevin: 
Thee,” 4p. cu. t. e. Pond, 12c. 
effective. 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Chesnokoff : 
“Praise ye the name of the Lord,” 6p. cu. me. Gray, 15c. 
Smooth, diatonic, easily understandable music. 

Do.: “Sanctus,” 8p. cu. Gray, 15c. Another effective 
and appealing bit of music. 

Trad. Dutch, arr. A. Whitehead: “Our Jesus hath a 
garden,” 3-part, with flute or violin and piano, 12p. me. 
Gray, lic. A delightful piece of music for either church 
or concert, though preferable for the former. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Alfred M. Greenfield: “The 
Shepherds Way,” 3p. 1. e. Gray, 50c. 

Philip James: “Jesus Fount of Love,” 6p. h. vd. Gray, 
50c. Quite in keeping with the composer’s established 
trends; Latin and English texts. 

Wm. Timmings: “Our Blest Redeemer,” 4p. mh. me. 
Gray, 50c. For any season of the church year. 

Elinor Remick Warren: “Glory of His Presence,” 3p. 
h. md. Gray, 50c. A sturdy song, under standable yet 
vigorous and having a real message. 

Do.: “Idyll,” 3p. h. md. Gray, 50c. The story of a 
boy in the fields who had a friend, and the end of the 
story is “the name of his friend was Jesus.” We cannot 
see quite how such a song can ever be used in public; it 
certainly is not appropriate for concert use, and less ap- 
propriate even for church use because so many much 
more appropriate and helpful songs are available. It is 
a charming song, none the less, if anyone can find a place 
to use it. 

CHORUSES: Miriam Righter: “Matins,” 4p. cqu. me. 
Whitmark, 15c. A bit of mood-painting; effective. Can 
be used in a liberal service too, on the theme of nature 
and praise. 

J. W. Worth: “When old friends get. together,” 5p. 
cu. e. Gray, lic. 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: J. Pointer: “A- 
hunting we Will Go,” 6p. cu. Novello. Lots of spirit. 


“Lord we pray 
Simple, appealing, 
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HARD TIMES FOR SOME 


—but the Advertising Page is writing a Verdict 
that tells the Inside Storythe Purchaser has always Needed to Know— 


1. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


2. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


~ 


By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


4. He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them. He knows 
it has special merits. 


When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits were fostered by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 
product was indeed an optimist. 


Cr 


6. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


7. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not come from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 


8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 
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Alfred Whitehead: “The Dead Horse,” 5p. cqu. me. 
Gray, 15c. Rhythmic and tuneful; they'll like it. 

Do. : “Johnny Come Down to Hilo,” 4p. cqu. md. Gray, 
10c. Another sea chantey. 

Do.: “Tom’s Gone to Hilo,” 4p. cqu. me. Gray, 10c. 
These three sea chanteys merit an examination by all who 
need glee club materials. 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: Elgar: “Weary 
wind of the west,” 3-part. 6p. me. Novello. Rather at- 
tractive. 

Collection: 1-, 2-, and 3-part arrangements: “The 
Glenn Festival Book,” by Mabelle Glenn, 48p. Ditson, 
50c. An excellent collection for school use, with some 
numbers quite useful for children’s choirs on special oc- 
casions other than the Sunday services. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 
—MUSIC OF DECEMBER— 

We cannot have a complete repertoire of representative 
music of December composers without some compositions 
of Mr. Bernard Johnson, one of Britain’s municipal or- 
ganists. First place goes to Elfentanz, 6p. md. Stainer 
& Bell, as delightful a bit of refined jazz as has ever 
been attempted by a composer for the organ. For tech- 
nical worth, first place goes to the Sonata di Camera, 
Breitkopf & Hartel—the sort of music we have always 
wanted composers to create now and then in sonata 
form. Caprice B, 6p. me. Schmidt, 50c, is attractive 
music, with an effective theme for the lefthand thumb. 
The Sigh and the Smile, companion pieces, Novello, 
$1.00; the Smile is our favorite melody. An evidently 
unknown work is the Overture Csm, “Homage to 
Tchaikowsky,” founded on the Pathetique themes; a fine 
prelude for a serious service. I’d rather be able to write 
such a piece as his Pavane, 6p. me. Gray, than all the 
choralpreludes ever written; there’s genuine happiness 
in such a piece—and why shouldn’t the world get a bit 

of happiness out of the organ? 

Those who haven’t played Sibelius’ Finlandia are to 
be pitied, unless it’s against their religion. H. A. 
Fricker’s transcription, Breitkopf & Hartel, is of unusual 
merit. It’s not at all difficult, though it sounds so. Every 
young organist should have it. 

Dr. Maitland’s In Friendship’s Garden, Fischer, 75c, 
is a simple little whole-hearted melody piece that every 
congregation will understand and enjoy. The Optimist, 
White-Smith, 60c, seems to be the most used of his mcd- 
est list of published compositions. 

To make a hit with a Methodist congregation, use Dr. 
Matthews’ Galilee, Ditson, 50c, a choralprelude on the 
hymntune. 

Dr. Schminke is known everywhere for his Marche 
Russe, 6p. me. Fischer, 1915, 75c, built on the Volga 
Boatmen’s Song, and played hundreds of times every 
vear in organ recitals in America. Elegy in the form of 
a March, 6p. md. Fischer, 75c, is another work in some- 
what the same style. Festal Postlude, 7p. md. Fischer, 
t5c, makes a fine prelude—a big, inviting number for 
the opening of a service. March of the Toys, 4p. me. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
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Fischer, 60c, was written on the Schumann theme, and 
makes good recital material. 

Schmidt has two little collections of MacDowell trans- 
scriptions, each containing six pieces, and each worth 
having ; $1.00 for each set. 

Two Thompsons own December as their birth-month. 
From Mr. Van Denman Thompson we have only one 
piece on hand, Pastel, 4p. md. Church, 60c, a piece of 
excellent merits. Two works are on file from Mr. John 
Winter Thompson: Adagio Religioso, 3p. me. Gamble, 
60c, and March Pontificale, Ashmall; the two together 
would furnish an excellent postlude and prelude, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Cadman’s name on a program will attract atten- 
tion. Try his Melody in Folk-song Style, White-Smith, 
as a work of unusual character. Caprice, 6p. md. 
Fischer, 60c, is worth having and using. Legend, 4p. 
me. Fischer, 60c, is a good prelude, in serious mood. 
March C, 4p. me. Ditson, 60c, and Meditation, 4p. e. 
Fischer, 50c will make good companion pieces for any 
service. 

We gladly remember the composers of half a century 
ago from other lands, let us not forget our own. Mr. 
3artlett’s Toccata, Op. 149, Schirmer, 1898, $1.25, would 
be a creditable and satisfactory piece to select for that 
purpose in memory of this once deservedly famous 
American organist. 

Mr. Federlein, with the distinction of having been the 
youngest Warden the Guild ever had, has many organ 
compositions published. We select Sunset and Evening 
3ells, 5p. me. Fischer, 75c, for first place; it makes a 
stunning prelude, rising from ppp to fff, and fading away 
again. Valerie, 5p. e. Fischer, 60c, would be just as 
popular as the Thomas Gavotte if it had the same chance. 
Toccata, 8p. d. Church, presumably is his most pre- 
tentious work, and it has ample merit too. Scena 
Campagnuola, 12p. d. Fischer, $1.00, is another brilliant 
and successful number. Salvadora, 4p. me. Fischer, is 
an effective melody piece, treated in musicianly fashion. 


Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


’ —DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS— 
1—Bernard Johnson, S. Pickenham, Eng. 
4—Herbert Stavely Sammond, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
8-—-Sibelius, Tavastchus, Finland, 1865. 

10—Cesar Franck, Liege, Belgium, 1822. 

10—Dr. Rollo Maitland, Williamsport, Pa. 

10—Louis Victor Saar, Rotterdam. 

10—Van Denman Thompson, Andover, N. H. 

11—J. Sebastian Matthews, Cheltenham, Eng. 

11—Eugene Thayer, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 

12—Dr. Oscar E. Schminke, New York. 

16—Beethoven, 1770. 

17—Berthold Tours, Rotterdam, 1838. 

18—MacDowell, New York, 1861. 

18—Weber, Eutin, Germany, 1786. 

20—Henry K. Hadley, Somerville, Mass. 

20—A. J. Silver, 1870. 

21—John Winter Thompson, Leland, Mich. 

24—Charles Wakefield Cadman, Johnstown, Pa. 

25—Dr. C. Whitney Coombs, Buckport, Me. 

28—Homer N. Bartlett, Olive, N. Y., 1845. 

31—Gottfried H. Federlein, New York. 
—OTHER EVENTS— 

5—Mozart died, 1891. 

18—Horatio Parker died, 1919. 

22—First day of winter. 

25——Christmas. 
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Music Composition of the Present 


An Analysis of the Trend of Composition Based on the Proved Achievement 
Of the Greatest Masters of Past Centuries 
By VICTOR VAUGHN LYTLE 


‘see CS. Trae a aos E ARE LIVING in a very clever 


2 RIC ANTS but in many ways not a profound 
mn 3 age. Reasons for this there must 

al be, and reasons there surely are, 
y and of course the remedy in a 
general way, is a simple one to 
j prescribe; but the diagnosis is 
not so simple and the cure not at 
all easy to carry out. 

We may say: first understand 
a cause then, second, have the 
strength of will, mind and purpose to try to better 
the situation. I say “better the situation” because 
often—as in this case—no one person or even 
generation of persons can accomplish such a tre- 
mendous task during their alloted time on earth. 
It is of course the accumulated efforts of genera- 
tions and often even of centuries that are able to 
produce true and lasting results. _ 

AS we are concerned with music alone, I wish to 
try to make clear two things: 

1. Some of the principal contributing reasons 
why both the quality and quantity of modern com- 
position is of a decidedly inferior sort and has 
little, if any, future. 

2. The only true and sure way out of the situa- 
tion. 

We speak today of worn out idioms, of over 
amount of technic, of the necessary invention of 
new scales—which, in the true sense, aren’t really 
scales at all—also of a return to the old systems 
such as the church modes, and so on, and so on. 

Before proceeding further may I here dispose of 
this question of scales once and for all. It is about 
the other subjects that I wish to speak more in 
detail. 








First, we cannot speak recklessly of scales, mean- 
ing to include any succession of tones, diatonic or 
chromatic or even with, e. g., augmented skips, un- 
less one throws overboard the very basis on which 
is constructed the monuments to all the truly great 
geniuses. To understand scales in the true sense 
one must understand what is meant by “systems.” 
Briefly I shall say, no scale may be the basis of a 
true system if accidentals occur in that scale which 
are not preceded by the other accidentals of that 
scale: i.e., a succession of notes containing e.g., a 
C-sharp and a G-sharp cannot be the basis of a sys- 
tem because the necessary F-sharp is wanting. . . 
So, properly speaking, ‘a scale is the succession 
of tones of a system within the space of an 
ee 

As to the church modes, if one rather simple 
statement is not sufficient to make the problem 
clear then others may easily be summoned. Here 
I shall mention but one: if the instincts of the 
recognized greatest composers—surely the criterion 
of all instincts—chose two of the modes as their 
means of expression and discarded the others be- 
cause too limited in their possibilities, why should 
we presume to resurrect that which has been dis- 
carded as not able to fulfill the requirements of the 
most mature technic? 

Now may I again repeat my first statement: We 
are living in a clever age but in many ways not a 
profound one. One way in which we are very 
clever is in the use of words. Volumes are written, 
magazines and papers are full of contributions, 
speeches are made full of high-sounding phrases, 
both conventional and invented, all of which often 
fills the pockets of the contributor as well as pub- 
lisher, but which, to the really critical mind are 
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only too often lacking in proof, and satisfy only 
the reader who chooses to believe what he can un- 
derstand and wishes to believe, but is not willing to 
make the effort to master what is often not easy to 
comprehend. My opinion is that the world has only 
too few of these, may I say, super-critical minds 
and is sadly in need of more and the clear diag- 
noses and resulting inspiration which they can give. 
Is it not true that we regulate our speech vastly 
more by what we think the other person wishes to 
hear than what, if the truth were told, he or she 
should hear? Many people revolt against criticism 
and much prefer the frictionless life, but life is 
surely not so constituted and, too, doesn’t that tend 
to classify one with the great public who prefer, 
as I have said, to believe only what they can under- 
stand and, may T say, bring an irreparable harm 
to any art because they insist on dragging it down 
to their own level of limited comprehension and 
thus often killing what may prove to be the most 
valuable and beautiful contribution to the art? 
Are not even our books and our schools adjusted to 
fit the average intelligence? And cannot vou vision 
a music smothered and even submerged by this 
huge down-pressing atmosphere of the average? 

So, I say, we need the stimulation of minds far 
above the average and the only pity is that we have 
so few of them and, too, we only too often do not 
take them as seriously as we should. I recently 
read this striking paragraph: 

“Tt is the tragic fate of the majority alwavs to 
vearn for a redeemer and, although unnumbered 
redeemers might have walked through this world, 
the great mass of human beings do not know how 
to accept anything from them or to keep anything 
they offer, and the more they destroy the work the 
more they cry for a new redeemer.” 

Need I speak in detail about worn out idioms? 
I should like to ask directly if any of us under- 
stand the so-called classical means of expression 
so well, and are so familiar with all the music in 
this style that we feel we must have something new? 
It is just this which we read and hear only too 
often these days. May I here quote Arnold Schoen- 
berg? “Some people,” he said, “condemn us 
modernists and say that our works are not music, 
but we cannot stand still. The music of the old 
masters—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—is glorious, 
and will live forever: no one could be a greater ad- 
mirer of the masters than I, but we cannot stay at 
their viewpoint forever. 

“Life has changed considerably, and we must 
keep pace with it. We have now at our disposal 
far more material than they had, and we must use 
it. 

“It is said that modern music is too complicated 
—it cannot always remain simple. We have ex- 
hausted the 2 and 2 make 4, and 3 and 3 make 6 
styles, and have now reached the 7 and 7. It is 
only natural evolution. It is not a doing away of 
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the old, but merely building up on it. We could 
not possibly do without the old forms. They are 
the solid basis upon which it is possible to build a 
new form.” 

However, that is exactly what the modern com- 
posers are not doing. And what might Schoenberg 
say to Brahms who wrote 4-5-6-7-8 rhythms in di- 
rect succession? 

But let us be thankful that we read a little more 
and more, as time goes on, of a better gospel. May 
I .ask still further if one can believe any person 
lives who has so thoroughly mastered and grown 
tired of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and such 
giants and their idioms that he really feels he must 
have something new, or as we say, go stale? I for 
one do not believe it.. On the contrary I would go 
so far as to say that in almost every case we do 
not really understand these men at all. 

I cannot help but feel that human nature is like 
the child that cries for a-toy only to receive it and 
soon cast it aside in order to cry for another one. 
To play a composition, even to memorize it and 
play it for vears, is not really to know it; by this 
I mean one is no nearer the conception and inten- 
tion of the composer. And who, other than the 
composer, really does know in every detail what is 
in his compositions and how it is to be interpreted? 
And one more thing -before passing on to the next 
point. I shall put it in the form of a question, and 
each may answer for himself or herself alone. 
What percentage of our playing is dictated by our 
sense, i.e., our feelings, and what by our intelli- 
gence? In other words, how much do our feelings 
have intelligent direction? If the former pre- 
dominates, then aren’t we again in danger of be- 
longing to the “great music-loving public,” the 
world of mediocrity and of averages? That world 
that says after hearing a Ninth Symphony or a 
Brahms Quintet three or four times that they al- 
ready know it very well and are tired of it and 
crave something new? If we play and listen only 
according to feeling—and no two people feel the 
Same and any one person scarcely the same way 
twice—then where is the definite conception of the 
composer? I readily admit that a composition may 
in numberless ways respond to mood; but, funda- 
mentally, there are certain things in its construc- 
tion which must always be observed in the same 
manner if one is trying conscientiously to be near 
the conception of the composer himself. 

And this leads us into another by-path: good, de- 
pendable editions. But that doesn’t concern us 
here directly. In regard to this may I say, how- 
ever, that, if one understands how, there is a def- 
inite manner in which the markings of any edition, 
differences in notes, etc., may be proved as correct 
or otherwise. 

We speak today of an over-amount of technic, 
which must, I would say, necessarily hinder com- 
posers. Just what does an over-amount of technic 
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mean? Has not the cry of all artists, sculptors, 
painters, poets and, yes, musicians rather always 
been for a sufficiency of the right kind of technic? 
Can one, e.g., speak seriously of an over-amount of 
health? Is it not just more health again? Does 
one not understand under the term technic that ful- 
filment of the requirement of the artist which the 
great world of nature about him—in our case na- 
ture given tone materials—places at his disposal? 
And does one not think, in the sense of such a ful- 
filment, the technic to be a good, a true and a, so to 
speak, wholesome technic. How then may one 
speak of an over-amount of it? If the great 
geniuses were hampered by too much technic how 
then could a Bach give us a “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Beethoven an Eroica, or Brahms a “German Re- 
quiem?” And why, if it is true that present-day 
composers have an over-amount of technic, does it 
exercise such an unfavorable effect, if what com- 
posers today possess is really technic? Over- 
amount is an exaggeration and an untruth, hence 
a criticism: technic is a truth and worthy of the 
highest praise. So, we have linked together criti- 
cism and praise. Isn’t this a lowering of the word 
technic to meet an inferior requirement? And one 
may go so far as to say, of what use is the word 
technic any longer and of what value is it to the 
composer? To state the matter more clearly, “over- 
amount of technic” does not express the true mean- 
ing of either word, and that is just the picture of 
the immature and unripe thinking of today. No, 
I say, not too much technic; but on the contrary, 
not enough technic have the musicians of today. 


To make this point still clearer, by a simile: the 
amount of paint, brushes and canvas does not make 
the artist. No more does the amount of tone ma- 
terials make the musician. I think we all agree 
that the fact that some modern writers can even put 
their ideas on paper shows at least a mechanical 
skill of quite a high order; but why can’t they put 
it tobetter use? Is it not toa great extent the mar- 
velous perfection of the technic of the.old masters— 
who knew just where to touch a brush, and when; 
what color to use and how much, and more, the size 
of the canvas and its limitations—that makes their 
work stand the closest scrutiny of centuries? I will 
go further and say, have modern composers not 
boasted that they have cut loose absolutely from the 
very thing, as can easily be seen, that made the only 
truly great geniuses what they were and what I be- 
lieve is alone able to create truly great masters 
again? It is through lack of close, continued, ac- 
curate study that these same musicians lack the 
ability to rightly accept the technic of the old mas- 
ters, a thing which surely should be the first sup- 
position of any progress in any sphere of endeavor. 
I know only too well that probably the great rea- 
son is that we have not, till recently, had a definite 
and an accurate method of learning these’ facts. .. . 
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Not till the first work of Dr. Heinrich Schenker 
appeared in 1906. 

Now may I state what I believe to be the prin- 
ciple reason for this lack of technic? We live in an 
age, and especially in our case in a country, of fast 
motion and quick thinking—250 miles an hour, one 
machine doing the work of hundreds of human be- 
ings in 100th the time, radiograms, television, do 
this or that in one simple motion, push a small key 
in Kalamazoo and an earthquake of dynamite is set 
off in Timbuktoo, and some of these days they will 
see at the same time who did it—and what scores 
of incredible things I might mention if we were still 
as incredulous as even ten years ago. A humorous 
lecturer is quoted as saying that one of these days 
we will be able to crawl into a tube shaped affair, 
press a button—maybe it won’t be necessary even 
to press the button—and we will arrive at our des- 
tination ten minutes before we started. 

This all has its effect also in our speech, short 
and to the point, make it snappy, etc. What does 
this all mean? Just this: we have lost and are still 
fast losing the very thing that made the old masters 
able to produce what is, to this day, the marvel of 
all who admire it—the power of and control over 
synthesis, and what I call in music prolongation ; 
the ability to go from one point to another, how- 
ever distant, never using that which is not related 
to the whole and always that which leads unerring- 
ly to the final goal. That is synthesis, and that is 
what may be found, if one understands how to find 
it, in its most perfect form in all the art works of 
the old masters ; it may be traced in a most accurate 
and definite manner in compositions from Pale- 
strina to Brahns—by the way, a splendid task for 
some historian and a contribution which should be 
of incalculable value to the music world in general. 

Possibly a few words of just what is meant by 
the term prolongation may be of interest and make 
my point clearer. One acquainted with the works 
of Palestrina and the men of his time will find the 
fundamental chord structure rather simple: fre- 
quent repetitions of the primary chords and large- 
ly direct connections between them. Any develop- 
ment that existed was what we now call chord de- 
velopment—the Germans call it ‘“auskomponie- 
rung,” in other words “horizontalizing of a chord.” 
True, these men were, up to the 18th century, not 
conscious of the functioning of chords, but the 
counterpoint which they wrote formed the chords 
nevertheless. The first growth was made in pro- 
longing this distance between the chords by insert- 
ing other chords; e.g., instead of going directly 
from the I chord to the V chord a way was de- 

veloped through intervening chords each of which 
contributed its own individual development to a 
greater or lesser degree. At first this degree was 
small, but through the ages grew and grew with 
the skill of the composers till a Brahms was able to 
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write an entire composition as the development of from this condition but doesn’t know what to do. writ 
one chord, as witness his B-flat Intermezzo, Op. 76, His strength is spent, ideas exhausted, he has no as i 
No. 4. It was without doubt this process of think- power of organic continuation and is through un- he | 
ing that produced every great genius the world has less he turns to so-called program-music or just that 
known and yet, till now, I have never heard of anv gives up and takes part in the general vandalism ia, 
theorist who has been able to discover this fact and that is preying on art today. And why? All be- this 
make it clear to the rest of the music world. cause when young he does not clearly see the neces- mer 
We speak glibly of the greatness of a Bach—at sity of putting his art sufficiently on a firm, honest, in s 
the same time only too often, I am afraid, inwardly dependable basis; which stand could in old age re- ing 
thinking that we don’t really enjoy his music—~ generate his again. the 
a thing which we can surely blame to a very large Mr. Downes of the New York Times is right in him 
extent on those who struggle to interpret his works his view of the frustration of modern composers : was 
—also of a Mozart, a Beethoven and, possibly a “The living composers who are producing music exis 
little doubtfully yet, of Brahms—have no doubt of indubitable originality and importance do not pro 
about Brahms. He is fully worthy of a place require the fingers of one hand to count them, mus 
among the very greatest. We must not condemn a_ though technical development proceeds apace with trol 
thing on the grounds of merely not being able to apparently no end in sight. Even in the last twenty ic, 
understand or enjoy it—but do we know exactly years enormous additional facilities have been af- sequ 
and understand actually what constitutes their forded the musician. It is said by some that the ent. 
greatness? On just what ground do we base it? character of music has changed equally in that I 
Is it because their works have stood the test of time. Where? How? With the best will in the Bac 
centuries? Then one may ask, just why have they world, with an intense desire for the discovery of to I 
stood this test? T have have just mentioned one a new, rich talent, it is possible to detect but very as ] 
of the greatest, if not the very greatest reason— little that i:; actually fresh contribution. And then brot 
the possession of marvelously organized brains that the curious fate of such as are pioneers! They the 
were able to cope with the greatest difficulties, have stopped suddenly in mid-career. No one of chor 
never lose the sense of the relationship of all ma- them seems to come to complete fruition. Strauss, nati 
terials used, and bring all, finally, to a complete Debussy, Stravinsky—it is as if a worm had been and 
and perfectly organized work of art. concealed in the core of the fruit, and the fruit had they 
The weak, excitable, nerves caused by the hectic decayed from within. Suddenly it falls, and there of ¢ 
life of the present-day composer are incapable of is the end, for the purposes of creative art, of an- tot 
such a strain. Would Bach have accomplished other composer.” diffe 
what he did, had he lived in a modern skyscraper How different were the old masters—the contents and 
and under modern conditions? Nor will we human of their lives and art always increasing, always ful- just 
ants, rushing madly here and there, exhausting our ler, more satisfying and more perfect. That is what not 
nervous energy trying to hold our places in the mad__I would call the real blessing of a true technic. “A Bae 
scramble of competition, because we fear—and work of art lives by reason of its own inherent him 
what a real fear it is—that if we don’t keep our vitality and not merely by the artificial respiration fort 
places we will be trampled on, thrown out of the supplied by a temporary fashion. However widely time 
procession, and called cowards or weaklings. There the tastes of individuals may vary, they cannot per- the 
is this business engagement, this recital, this lec- sist to any serious extent in the face of a work of foll 
ture, this pink-tea, the bridge club, golf. Such is enduring life and beauty, the seed of which is in it- pri 
our life. Seldom can we regain our lost nervous _ self.” and 
energy, and certainly not from one day to the next. Now to my second point, the only true and sure hav 
The hospitals are full of us and the doctors are way out of the situation. Wit 
crying everlastingly, “Slow down, rest, take life a All science, religion, philosophy and art may be effe 
little easier.” At our rate of living we shall never reduced to simple formulas. Let us see if we can cum 
accomplish one small fraction of what a Bach did, find the formula for music. The human brain may M 
even though he said, “Anyone can do the same if be said to operate in three ways, by hunch, by rule, ski? 
he will work as hard as I do.” and by ascertaining the facts. The first I think F 
One sees the modern composer in complex situ- you will agree with me in discarding it, being only for: 
ations and, to be sure, in complexity for technical an uncertain quantity that starts the mental hue 
means with which our predecessors have long been processes. Rules change with the conditions to post 
entirely familiar. For this reason is there also a which they refer but there are general principles othe 
lack of firmness of instinct because of inability to that remain forever, and it is, therefore, here that to t 
depend on a properly trained ear. one is more liable to ascertain the facts. Let us and 
This comes as a natural and inevitable result of stick to facts. wit] 
the causes T have just mentioned. A composer of If we go back in a search for the beginnings of cola 
today by his fortieth year is moody, in discord musical theory, we come to a wellknown work that to h 
with his art and life, is desperate for an escape has in most of its principles stood the test of cen- 
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turies, the Gradus ad Parnassum of Johann Fux, 
written in 1725. Fux lived in a time before chords 
as a means of expression were thought of; hence 
he believed, taught and wrote with all his sincerity 
that composition is the outgrowth of counterpoint, 
ie., the principles of pure voice leading. He did 
this in an effort to oppose the rising tide of instru- 
mental music, which he thoroughly disliked, and 
in so doing tried to raise the theory of voice lead- 
ing and vocal music to a binding principle and, at 
the same time, a composition theory, thus shutting 
himself away from the instrumental music which 
was then beginning to make a strong effort toward 
existence. He closed his mind to what would have 
proved to be another great advance in the theory of 
music, i.e., that the principles of voice leading con- 
trol also instrumental music even though such mus- 
ic, on account of its surface materials and con- 
sequent appearance, seems to be something differ- 
ent. 

I shall pass over the contribution of Ph. Em. 
Bach, great as it was and important, and jump over 
to France where Rameau, almost at the same time 
as Fux was busy with his Gradus ad Parnassum, 
brought out his theory of the functions of chords— 
the theory of the I, IV, and V as the principle 
chords and the others II, III, VI, and VII as origi- 
nating from these three. Had the theories of Fux 
and Rameau then formed the happy union which 
they later were to experience, a tremendous amount 


of confusion and blundering would have been saved 
to the music world. But the two men were in quite 
different situations—Fux had all the experience 
and resulting confidence of a past, and Rameau was 


just embarking on an uncertain future. He did 
not know of the work of his contemporary J. S. 
Bach, hence all the large forms were unknown to 
him—those forms in which a few chords were trans- 
formed, prolonged, into a succession which many 
times ran into long passages of many voices while 
the chords, acting as a frame-work for these voices, 
followed one another at intervals after a governing 
principle of their own. So originated counterpoint 
and harmony, with the alarming result that writers 
have more and more chosen to amuse themselves 
With the discovery of new chords and new chord- 
effects until, as one writer says, “Music has suc- 
cumbed to a general vandalism.” 

May I quote from a recent statement of Paderew- 
ski? 

“Some few vears ago the music world went wild 
for color. Line was forgotten in the desire for vivid 
hues... . Color is the god which all modern com- 
posers are worshipping, but they forget there are 
other gods than that. They have blinded their eves 
to the beauty of the simple lines of the classicist 
and endeavor by effects of color to attain beauty 
without line. Light and shadow and the glow of 
color are wonderful; but they must have outlines 
to bound them, otherwise they are formless masses 
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.... after all, color is not music. In art there is a 
striving for originality. Men are endeavoring to 
create something new. Nothing new was ever cre- 
ated consciously. True originality has its founda- 
tions in the soul, not in the mind, and when there 
is an effort to create something different it is usual- 
ly a failure. Beethoven, Schumann or Chopin did 
not try to be original; they were original.” 

This means not only a loss of technic but at the 
same time a loss of taste. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
says: 

“In my opinion the missing ingredient in the ap- 
preciation of the musical public of today is that 
mysterious thing known as taste. In times gone by 
taste was regarded as the most essential part in 
the mental equipment of any person interested in 
art or qualified to pass an opinion on it. Nowadays 
the word taste seems hardly ever to be mentioned. 
New musical works are appraised for their greater 
or lesser capacity to create excitement. We hear a 
great deal about originality, forceful personality, 
barbaric rhythm and similar things; but nobody 
asks the question whether the composer used good 
taste or even had taste to begin with. If we were 
a little more concerned about this matter we would 
find it difficult to enjoy such atrocities as have been 
put before the public in the last few years. ... In 
the history of art our century is the first one to 
witness the conception of taste relegated to the 
position of ‘quantité negligeable.’ . . . Composers, 
interpreters, listeners, stop and consider! Music 
was not invented today nor was it born yesterday. 
It has had a genesis, a history and a logical develop- 
ment. These things are worth studying and know- 
ing. Taste cannot be acquired in five minutes. It 
has been bred and reared through centuries. To 
throw it overboard is an easy matter; but what will 
you put in its place?” 

Possibly one says, “A new taste.” 
on what? 

To come back to our second point: May we not 
now say, that the necessity for regaining our musi- 
cal equilibrium lies in the profound fact that we 
must have a clear understanding of the relative 
values and positions of the two subjects, harmony 
and counterpoint—that no composition worthy the 
name is the direct result of either but always of 
the two; that the chords, so to speak, are the mile- 
stones and counterpoint the path between these 
points; that the great masters all thought and 
wrote only in the sense of going from one point to 
another and all between—and often this is a very 
large amount—was dictated by a contrapuntal 
sense and not a harmonic one? 

Furthermore, in a final sense, modulation for 
them did not exist except as what we may call a 
surface consideration. Every composition was con- 
ceived and worked out as in one key and any other 
keys were thought of as “tonicalizations” of what 
appear to be new keys but in reality are nothing 
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more than part of the original. A simple example 
should make this point clear: take, for example, 
material—say a new theme and its exposition—in 
A minor when the original key was C major. This 
apparent A minor I may recognize as such for the 
moment: but in a bigger sense it is the chord of 
VI in the original key of C. The importance of 
this conception for the necessity of retaining unity, 
coherence, plus the plan of the whole, can readily 
be seen. This means then that, in the very last de- 
ductions, all compositions—and please understand 
again that I refer only to the works of the real 
geniuses—are, first, nothing more than a progres- 
sion from the tonic chord through other chords of 
the key—which are bound together by counter- 
point—to the dominant and back again and, still 
simpler, solely a development of the tonic chord. 
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This means also that. all melodies in their final 
simplification are nothing more than the descend- 
ing third, fifth or octave of the major or the natural 
minor key of the composition itself, i.e., of its tonic 
chord. That is the simple formula of the art of 
musical composition; the ‘“Urlinie’ and_ the 
“Ursatz’ of all true musical art. 

All this may be clearly shown step by step, proof 
by proof, all proof being founded on the funda- 
mental laws of harmony and counterpoint as we 
should learn them—and it is through the mastery 
of such a conception that I say music will be able 
to return to that foundation from which it will be 
able to grow through the coming centuries, always 
higher and always nobler and, as the differences 
between Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, always 
different. 


One Man--and a Lot of Imagination 


A Modernistic OrganistComposer as he Appears to a Fellow 
Organist-Composer and Critic of Nation-Wide Fame 
By HARVEY GAUL 
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a Be O TAG an organist “modernist” 
is something like standing out- 
side a school yard and indulging 
in the pleasant outdoor sport of 
making snoots at the kids as they 
leave the building. 

You are apt to be bashed for 
so-doing and you are sure to re- 
ceive a lot of Irish confetti as 

ane Mas AY Res your reward. 
Organists may be many things 
(sometimes they are) but modernism is not among 
their virtues. It is much safer to be a fundamental- 
ist, a reactionary—it goes better with the domine 
and certainly it doesn’t ruffle the unconscious mus- 
ic committee. 

But T. Carl Whitmer is just that thing, a mod- 
ernist (whether he likes it or not, or whether his 
family throws paint brushes, easel and canvases at 
us for tagging him that) and he is concerned with 
the music of today—and tomorrow—and he intends 

do something about it, come Hell and fair- 
weather. 

In Pittsburgh we have known Mr. Whitmer very 
well (some of us have known him for twenty vears 

and you can learn a lot about a man in two de- 
cades, even if he is a Republican) and we have ad- 
mired him tremendously: we appreciate what he 
stands for, recognize his ability, and credit him 
with stimulating ideas when others seem at times 
almost to be bankrupt. 

One may not always fancy the music he writes 
(who cares for all the music every composer turns 
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out? Who rates it all highly?) but we do like the 
spirit behind it and all that it signifies—and in 
sterile Pennsylvania (Allegheny County in par- 
ticular) the Whitmer afflatus signifies a deal. 

Whitmer is that rare (and perhaps crazy) thing, 
an idealist, and the best he can do is good enough. 
as witness his work at the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church. 

To work in any Presbyterian church is boresome 
enough but when you merely inherit a quartet and 
quartet inhibitions, and have ideas of your own and 
some ambitions, then it is that a man is really tried. 

So Whitmer took his foursome—not particularly 
good voices either—and he made something of them 
much to their surprise. Then he added a boychoir 
and augmented his choir, and began giving Squir- 
rel Hill (there’s nothing especially humorous about 
Squirrel Hill—furnish your own gag-line anent 
nuttiness; at least Squirrel Hill is a cage in which 
many of us revolve) Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn 
in large oratorio doses, and all that the Hill had 
ever asked for was Danks and more Dudley Buck. 

Of course to organists in large metropolitan cen- 
ters like Olean and Oswego, that means nothing, 
but to the hinterlands, such as Squirrel Hill, that 
IS something,.and some of us are grateful to ‘the 
Whitmer tenacity in this Calvinistic community. 


*Born To BE” 


A half century ago, or there abouts, T. Carl Whit- 
mer was born down in the Pennsylvania mountains 
(no, no log cabin or mountaineer’s hut) in the hill- 
billy city of Altoona. His father was a pastor of a 
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German Reformed Church—and undoubtedly it is 
that “Reformed” that has influenced the Whitmer 
pen more than dnything else. 

Whitmer has always been an experimentalist, the 
rule o° thumb performance never thrilled him much, 
so way back in 1896 he gave an all-Widor program 
in the First New Jerusalem Church, Philadelphia, 
and it was undoubtedly the first entirely memorized 
program this country had (at least so says T. Scott 
Buhrman, blue-penciler of this feulliton) and it 
made history at the time. Whitmer was only 
twenty-two then. 

The program comprised Widor symphonies—and 
thank what Vox Humanas may be, we didn’t have 
to hear it. 

All of which explains why his important pupils 
James Philip Johnston, of Westminster Church, 
Dayton, Ohio (you know Westminster, the home 
of Dr. Williamson and the birthplace of the annoy- 
ing catechism) and Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., or- 
ganist of the 6th U. P. Church, Pittsburgh, both 
play nothing but memorized programs. 

To be sure the playing of memorized programs is 
the vogue at this moment (we even know organists 
who can play the “Doxology” by heart—but they 
are rare) and when you think of it you can praise, 
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or blame, T. Carl Whitmer for establishing that 
custom. 

The points Mr. Whitmer chiefly emphasizes in 
his organ teaching are improvization (the con- 
tinuity of the Guilmant-Widor school) service 
playing (influence of the Anglican) and memoriza- 
tion—his own concept of artistry. 


FroM SONGS TO SPIRITUAL DRAMAS 


Of course outside the faubourg of Forbes Street, 
Mr. Whitmer is known for his composition. 

He has written much in his forceful manner and 
if he is not concerned with text-book, orthodox 
melody, i.e., two-bar, four-bar cadences, at least he 
builds impressive harmonic combinations. 

In his first series of songs (Willis) he has a 
group of twelve canzoni set to important texts. In 
his second volume (Volkwein Bros.) he offers the 
singer a set of eleven diversified cantileni of im- 
posing proportions. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Gray, and Summy have pub- 
lished his organ works and just now there is a new 
volume of transcriptions, thirty-two pieces from 
harpsichord composers, in preparation with Gray. 

Two effective choruses for male voices have been 
published by Willis, the “Song of the City” (text 
by G. M. P. Baird) was written for a pageant. 
Both are to be commended to choral leaders look- 
ing for huge effects. 

Various publishers have printed his anthems 
with the most significant work being a motet, the 
“84th Psalm,” a work for chorus, contralto, harp, 
fiddle and organ, and the same being published by 
the Western Theological Seminary. 

In Whitmer’s anthems there is always dignity 
and no concession to quartet pinkiness or pretti- 
ness; he sees in his worship pieces a religion of 
breadth and heighth and not a Presbyterian prayer 
meetingness. There are no sops to the soprano, no 
tinklings for the tenor, but depth and reaches for 
all voices. 

Conceived along tremendous lines are the “Chor- 
al Rhapsody” (Gray) based on a text, or series of 
texts, by Walt Whitman, and gigantic motet, 
“When God Laughed” (Birchard) based on a text 
from Job, elaborated and embroidered by the com- 
poser. ’ 

In these huge works Mr. Whitmer makes terrific 
demands on his ‘vocalists and they are justified. 

He has written much chamber music ranging 
from fiddle pieces to combinations of English horn 
and string quartet with fragmentary bits for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and divers assemblies. 

The Whitmer magnum opus is the spiritual mus- 
ic drama, or rather a sequence of dramas. Here he 
mixes the abstract, the mystical, the theological, 
theosophical interpretations and puts them into 
tone via the spoken word and the choral back- 
ground. 
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[. Creation, a pastorale; I]. Covenant with narra- 
tor; III. There Were Four Kings—Nativity 
Mysterium Cantata, soloists, chorus, orchestra ; IV. 
Temptation—a meditation drama, soloists-orches- 
tra; V. Mary Magdalene, with ballet; VI. The Pas- 
sion, with Children’s Ballet. 

For all this sequence of spiritual dramas Mr. 
Whitmer has written his own libretti. 

Excerpts from the dramas have been published, 
as to wit, the “Syrian Ballet,” published by 
Birchard (played by Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra) and certain movements have been 
arranged, as for instance, “Baptism of Jesus.” 
The work is truly a “Christus” along colossal lines. 

At this moment Mr. Whitmer is writing a choral 
triptych, “Eternity,” “When God Laughed” (the 
second movement already alluded to above and now 
off the press) and “Love,” and Mr. Whitmer is hop- 
ing for a presentation this season. “When God 
Laughed” has already been given a successful pres- 
entation in Pittsburgh and was much acclaimed. 

DRAMAMOUNT 
In Dramamount Mr. Whitmer has a Peterborough- 
Fontainebleau dream which is materializing. 

Dramamount is a rolling farm, fifteen miles back 
from Newburg-sur-Hudson, and behind the move- 
ment—and the hills—stands the Dramamount As- 
sociation, a devoted group of zealous people who 
believe in Mr. Whitmer’s ideals, theories, ap- 
proaches——and what is more important are willing 
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to put up money and collateral to see them come 
true. 

Mr. Whitmer’s ambition is to produce his spirit- 
ual music dramas at Dramamount, to make it a 
sort of festival. Steps are already being taken to- 
ward that end, there is a natural amphitheater 
there and Mr. Whitmer moves his compositional 
class there to work during the summer. Dancing, 
painting and music are taught in that old farm 
house. 

Of Mr. Whitmer’s lit’ry works those of us who 


‘read the music magazines know. He is a frequent 


contributor to our weeklies and monthlies; he has 
a felicitious style, a pungent manner, and behind it 
all stands conviction. His published volumes are 
“The Way of My Mind,” “The Way of My Heart 
and Mind,” and “Symbolisms.” 

And there you have a thumb-nail sketch of the 
man who is making musical history for us in the 
smug, smog, city of Pittsburgh; the man who cares 
little about standardized form, conventionalized 
patterns, and who is only aroused by the spirit that 
is in him. He knows his tradition, he is aware of 
the American rubber-stamp, but he throws them all 
out of his Dramamount window and writes him- 
self, come dissonance, cacaphony, the bill collector, 
and the necessity of finding three-squares-a-day. 

That’s T. Carl Whitmer, son of the Rev. A. C. 
Whitmer of the Reformed Church—and himself an 
incorrigible non-comformist. 
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Where Mr. Rodney Saylor makes music in an ideal Colonial setting, with excellent choir- 
loft facilities, a chorus choir, and a 4-159-7276 Austin organ which undoubtedly ranks 


as the largest in that city 
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Raising Old Pressures 


A Summary of Some of the Points to be Considered 
In Rebuilding Old Organs 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 


=—w ERY OFTEN we are call- 

/ ed upon to answer the 

question of wind-pres- 

sures in dealing with the 

rebuilding of an old or- 

gan. “Would you recommend in- 

creasing wind to modern pressure 

when rebuilding and electrifying 

an old three-inch pressure church 

organ?” was the question as it was 

most recently put to me by tele- 

gram from a church in need of as- 
sistance. 

The question of wind- -_pressure is 
inextricably bound up in any plans 
for rebuilding and modernizing old 
organs. The general subject of the 
advisability of rebuilding organs 
has been considered at various 
times in these columns, but no spe- 
cial emphasis has been placed on 
the problem of wind-pressure. 

Except in rare instances, as 
notably the organ in St. George’ s 
Hall, Liverpool, wind-pressures 
not exceeding 4” were the rule; the 
average was around 314” or 314" 
in all organs before the introduc- 
tion of the modern electric blower. 
When organs were hand blown, as 
is still the case with some large or- 
gans in France, the extreme diffi- 
culty of raising the nressure be- 
yond 4” limited almost completely 
any thought of what we now con- 
sider moderate or usual pressure. 
Therefore it will nearly always be 
found in any organ over forty 
years old that the pipes were 
voiced on wind-pressure ranging 
between 3” and 4”. 

There are two very urgent rea- 
sons for the desirability of a higher 
pressure than this in the modern 
organ. First, with the exception of 
a few builders, the standard pitman 
windchest will not operate success- 
iully with wind of less than 5” 
pressure. I have seen some Casa- 
vant and Moller installations with 


good results on 4” wind, and 
doubtless other builders have suc- 
ceeded in doing it; but in general, 
to get satisfactory speed, even rea- 
sonably good, 
higher pressure is necessary. This, 


it must be observed, is entirely be-- 


side the question of any musical 
necessity for higher pressures. We 
aré now considering only the me- 
chanical necessities. 

If we agree, and I am inclined to, 
that the best Diapason tone if pro- 
duced from pipes in an entirely 
open position, freely winded, with 
wide, low mouths, like Schulze’s, 
on wind of not to exceed 334”, we 
must say, “What of it? Modern 
actions are not satisfactory on such 
pressures.” A compromise gen- 
erally is made, and a higher pres- 
sure, which is admittedly better for 
the reeds and the reeds of a snappy 
action, is generally used. Many 
builders standardize on 5” pressure 
as a minimum and build mest of 
their small organs on this pressure. 
Better chorus-reed tone is obtained 
from 7” or 714” pressure. This 
is as high as there is any occasion 
for, going under normal conditions. 
The chorus reeds in the Kimball 
at the First Baptist, Evanston, are 
all on 714”, as is the entire organ; 
certainly nothing more could be 
desired in chorus-reed tone in any 
moderate-sized church. 

There is still another angle to the 
question of wind-pressure. I en- 
countered it in connection with ad- 
vising the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles concerning 
the selection of an organ for their 
new church. In their old church 
is an electric organ about thirty 
years old built by Farrand & 
Votey. The tonal design, build-up, 
and general effectiveness of this or- 
gan in its present location, are all 
excellent, so good in fact as to give 
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one pause, if one is inclined to be- 
lieve that good tonal design and a 
well-balanced ensemble are some- 
thing new, even for this country. 
The facts are that for the last 
thirty years we have been away 
from these very things, to which 
we are only now returning, with 
serious consideration. The better 
of the older builders took these 
features for granted. But here’s 
the point: 

This organ is now in an entirely 
open and exposed position in a fair- 
ly resonant church, and its tone can 
roll out above and around the front 
of the church in an unobstructed 
manner. Consequently the 334” 
pressure of this organ in its pres- 
ent location is entirely adequate, 
though the speed of the action 
would perhaps not take any prizes. 
But to place this organ intact, with 
no changes of the present pipe- 
work, and perhaps some additions, 
into the chambers provided in the 
new church, which unfortunately is 
to’be covered with that confound- 
ed padding so dear to the hearts of 
the acoustical engineers, would be 
to utterly ruin its effect. It would 
then sound like a “bee in a bottle” 
or like an ancient wheezy “wind 
jammer.” One of the local 
builders was most insistent that 
just this should be done. I am 
sure the church authorities very 
wisely decided to do no such thing, 
but to move the organ intact into 
the chapel of the new church plant ; 
there in a smaller room it will 
doubtless be effective. 

This is a serious problem, to be 
considered in many rebuilding pro- 
jects. I refer to the changed acous- 
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tical conditions under which the So it will be found wise to pro- better tonally is ever likely to be build 
organ will sound. Organsincham- ceed slowly in raising pressures produced on modern pressures 
bers, in thoroughly padded materially on old pipes, and in at- than Roosevelt and Farrand & 
churches, must of necessity have tempting to use them in any new Votey did in their best work on 
higher pressures to be in any way and less advantageous location 
effective. The acoustical engi- than they are in at present, as dis- . ie : : , 
neers, I am beginning to think, are appointment and regret will be al- “ ey stra ong aici ae 
a worse menace to organs than or- most sure to follow. At the same @equate for the conditions under speci: 
gan architects; the worst of it is, time, if the work is intelligently Which it is heard, one can scarcely S 

they nearly always can get the and carefully done something of @Sk for more, whether it is pro- ’ chi 
preacher to back them up, by as- real value artistically may be con- duced on high or low pressure. ny : 
suring him that he can speak and _ served. Keats says,.“A thing of beauty se 
be understood readily in a com- Certainly the remaining old is a joy forever.” Artistically Yo 
pletely deadened church. Such a Roosevelt work, and that of the old scaled and voiced organ pipes will ae 
pastor is likely to receive very builders approaching the quality of always produce beautiful tone if esi 
coldly any suggestions pointing to _Roosevelt’s work, ought to be pre- conditions are such as to make it + 
a compromise in the acoustical served for posterity, if possible, as possible for them to be heard to ad- weno 
ruination of the church for the or- I am persuaded that nothing much vantage. snsenay 


gan and singers may 
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modern chorus-reed tone, and to Organs for Organists poarion 


force the tone of the whole organ ing 
sufficiently for »enclosed-chamber A Defense of the Organist’s Right to have His Needs ileal 
a “te poor a a. Considered First in the New Organ peter 
ditions which are becoming the ne ; 
rule rather than the exception now- By HAROLD FUNKHOUSER ep 
a-days. ee 2 IVING serious thought to final acceptance of the organ is to be act ai 
he question is, how tar can one > the many articles which dependent upon the architect’s writ- able 
50 38 eee the pressure on old ) have appeared during the ten recommendation and statement situat 
pipes without absolutely ruining ¥, past few years on the or- that the requirements of the original Ser 
the tone, and without doing so “OS oan architect and his re- specification have been carried out sente 
much work on the pipes as to make — jation to the organ builder and the _ by the builder to his complete satis- of go 
it about as cheap to start with new church installing a new organ, and faction. For this service the archi- are lz 
pipes in the first place’ This is aiso more or less veiled allusions to tect is to be suitably recompensed ing a 
rather a ticklish question, but 1m the “presumptuous” church organist by the committee. encla' 
general it is safe to say that the no ventures to serve in this Such a scheme as outlined above cause 
pressure may be increased at the capacity, a little discussed angle of is ideal, and if it could be carried congr 
outside about 1”, say from 372” to the problem has recurred to me with out in all cases it would result no resou 
¥2”. This will involve on €W increasing frequency. doubt in a vast improvement in the some 
tongues and revoicing all the reeds The statement has been made that character of the organs being in- specif 
anyway, as it will most certainly Gut oF the large number of organists stalled each year all over the coun- tain s 
be found low-pressure reeds will in the land only three or four are try. In the case of large installations for 1 
not stand in tune while they are qualified to act as advisers to pur- where the purchasing committee powe 
being tuned if the pressure is raised Chasers of new organs. Among the _ goes into the project with the under- detail 
without new tongues. qualifications listed as necessary are: standing that tens of thousands of organ 
In fact, old reeds are the most the ability to select the most satis- dollars are to be expended, the ad- partic 
annoying and unpleasant things to factory stoplist for the organ in dition of several hundred more for word: 
deal with in any rebuilding job. question; and the ability to specify the services of a qualified organ an FE 
I have found by experience with all in detail the construction of the architect to advise them is usually choir 
sorts of old pipes, that old reeds pipes composing these stops, as re- easily arranged for. woulc 
and the owner of them are both gards scale, shape, heighth and 3ut what of the multitude of mixec 
much better off if the reeds be width of mouths, composition of small and medium sized organs rang- tist 
thrown in the melting pot. metal pipes, or wood to be used if ing in price from $5000 to $10,000? prima 
Something of the warmth of tone the pipes are of that material. Add- In most of these cases, the collecting of co 
will be lost, especially in the flutes, ed to these details the organ archi- of the initial purchase price of the quire 
by even this increase in pressure. tect is required to have an intimate organ represents a distinct sacrifice organ 
The Diapason and strings will knowledge of the technical details on the part of every member of the woul 
stand it better, and some of the of various grades of felt, leather, congregation. A fee of even $100 accon 
wind at the toe may be cut off, if and metal alloys, and various sys- for an organ architect means in all backg 
they become unsteady. The wide, tems of key, stop, coupler and com- probability that the original organ with 
low mouths of low-pressure pipes bination action. Also windchest, fund must be depleted to that extent. singin 
will stand only so much pressure; — crescendo chamber and shutter con- I am neither advocating nor deplor- Th 
the amount suggested will gener- struction, console measurements, and ing this; I am merely dealing with ably r 
ally be found to be about the limit. — other details. facts such as come to my attention scales 
Another thing, if the pipes have to All these points are supposed to each year in talking with ministers intl 
be packed and shipped back to the _ be treated in detail in the properly and committees. In these cases the doubt 
factory, and fussed with and re- drawn specifications as prepared by committee reasons along these lines: those 
voiced and returned to the church, — the organ architect, and to be fol- “We expect to select a builder of had b 
there is not very much saving over lowed with scrupulous care by the national reputation who has installed first-c 
having new pipes. builder awarded the contract. The organs all over the country. This feels 
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To sum up, higher pressures are 
demanded for action purposes, for 
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builder must understand the technic- 
alities of his work, or he could not 
have given satisfaction for years to 
hundreds of congregations all over 
the land. Why should we spend 
even a hundred dollars more to hire 
someone to supervise him in his own 
specialty °”” 

So, instead of hiring an organ 
architect some local organist is asked 
to go over the specifications sub- 
mitted by various builders, and to 
make suggestions to help them in 
their final choice of a builder. No 
mention of a fee is made to him for 
his services, and if he asks for any 
remuneration for the time which he 
may devote to them as adviser the 
committee probably gathers up the 
pile of specifications, says a chilly 
“Good afternoon” and passes on to 
someone else who will do it for noth- 
ing. If the local man, because of 
friendship for some member of the 
committee, good feeling toward the 
congregation, or just for the good 
of the cause in general, consents to 
act as adviser without pay, he is li- 
able to encounter the following 
situation : 

Several specifications are pre- 
sented to him, prepared by builders 
of good reputation. In general they 


are laid out along similar lines, lay- 
ing aside mere differences in nom- 


enclature. The local organist, be- 
cause of his familiarity with the 
congregation in question, its choral 
resources, liturgy, etc., may make 
some suggestion regarding each 
specification, and in the case of cer- 
tain stops may pencil in suggestions 
for the builder regarding general 
power, tone color and other pertinent 
details which he feels may help the 
organ to best meet the needs of that 
particular congregation. In other 
words, a type of voicing suitable for 
an Episcopal congregation with a 
choir composed of boys and men 
would not be ideal for a choir of 
mixed voices in a Methodist or Bap- 
tist Church. An organ needed 
primarily to support a large volume 
of congregational singing would re- 
quire a different treatment than an 
organ for a Jewish temple where it 
would be used almost entirely for 
accompanying a quartet and as a 
background for the liturgical service, 
with practically no congregational 
singing. 

The local organist would prob- 
ably make no stipulation in regard to 
scales or such technical details, feel- 
ing that a reputable builder must un- 
doubtedly be best fitted to decide 
those details along the lines which 
had brought him his reputation as a 
first-class builder. The local man 
feels that it would be much better to 
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allow the builder a free hand to de- 
velop the work according to his own 
personal conclusions, rather than to 
tie his hands by prescribing some 
pet theory of the organist’s own 
which might not work out well as a 
part of the builder’s system. 

The organist would probably ex- 
plain in detail to the committee the 
difference between and the advan- 
tages of the stop-knob, tilting-tablet, 
and stop-tongue types of console, 
and express his personal preference. 
This matter would probably be de- 
cided finally by the committee in 
consultation with the organist of the 
church; the local consultant would 
have little to say in that matter. 

After devoting the greater part of 
a day to painstaking explanation and 
discussion, the local organist is prob- 
ably tendered a polite “Thank you” 
by the visiting committee, who retire 
to complete their deliberations and 
select a builder. Very rarely is the 
consultant offered the courtesy of 
being advised by the committee as to 
which builder has been finally select- 
ed, or any other details of the trans- 
action. Months later he may per- 
haps be asked to “try” the completed 
instrument, though an out-of-town 
recitalist (at a goodly fee) has prob- 
ably been engaged for the opening 
recital. 

When the local consultant sits 
down at the console he may find only 
a skeleton of the specification which 
passed through his hands some 
months earlier. A Salicional, be- 
side which he had penciled “mild” in 
the origina! specification because 0° 
the presence elsewhere in the organ 
of a pungent string, has disappeared 
entirely, its place being usurped by 
a Viole d’Orchestre which literally 
saws its way out of the expression 
chamber. An Oboe, marked plainly 
in the original specification “reeds,”’ 
has become a flue called “Oboe- 
Gamba.” Bourdon 16’, Gedeckt 8’, 
Flauto Traverso 4’, and Piccolo 2’ 
in ‘the Swell Organ, originally four 
separate and distinct ranks of pipes 
of different tone colors and scales, 
have become a unit proposition, all 
of the same tone color, totaling 97 
pipes instead of the original 292 
pipes. A console which had been 
specified by the committee as stop- 
tongue, after they had viewed a neat 
example by the builder with stops 
arranged in parallel rows over the 
upper manual, had materialized in 
rows arranged in a large half-circle. 
and of every conceivable hue and 
color. The half-circle had been 
carried so high that the music-rack 
was at the extreme reach of the or- 
ganist’s arms. A Vox Humana, 
which in the instrument the commit- 
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tee had originally examined was a 
really good example of its kind, had 
reappeared in a guise which most 
closely resembled an agitated goat 
undergoing an extremely disconcert- 
ing attack of acute indigestion. 

The hands of the local consultant 
are tied as far as forcing any 
changes. Upon examination he finds 
that there has been no technical mis- 
representation. The salesman has 
explained to the committee that using 
the unit stop for the four flutes is an 
entirely justifiable economy, and en- 
ables the builder to install some 
other gadget on the console, maybe 
an extra Tremulant for the Vox 
Humana, or pilot lights for the 
Register Crescendo and Full Organ. 
He also has explained that the Oboe- 
Gamba will stay in tune much better 
than the “older model” with reeds. 
As for the console, that is the “latest 
model.” Some member of the com- 
mittee had heard a Viole d’Orchestre 
in some other organ, and since they 
could not have both it and the 
Salicional, he had obligingly sub- 
stituted it for the Salicional. The lo- 
cal consultant could do nothing about 
the fact that the lower 12 pipes of 
the Dulciana and Gamba were of 
stopped-metal, for he had no legal 
standing to enforce his wishes and 
the salesman blandly calls attention 
to the fact that the contract did not 
specifically state open pipes. Yet, 
since the local man had approved the 
original specification before it had 
undergone such distorted interpre- 
tation, he will be held responsible 
ever afterward, even thought the com- 
pleted instrument in no way repre- 
sents a single principle of his tonal 
ideal. 

These examples are just a few of 
the many which have served to bring 
undeserved criticism on the many 
thoughtful and painstaking organ- 
ists who have attempted generously 
to be of service to bewildered organ 
committees. Such glaringly bad in- 
stallations as are to be found all over 
the country are in only a few in- 
stances due to the interference of 
local organists. The fault in nearly 
every case lies squarely with the or- 
gan itself or with the man who made 
the installation in the church. The 
hands of the builders have not been 
tied in these installations, in the mat- 
ter of scales, materials, wind-pres- 
sures, nicking, and other technical 
details. And these instances are not 
confined to the ranks of the almost 
unknown builders. 

An organ contract was given some 
years ago to a very well and favor- 
ably known builder, and a voicer 
noted for his lovely work was speci- 
fied in the contract to finish the work 











in the church. Later the church was 
notified that, due to illness, that par- 
ticular voicer would not be able to 
do the work but that the next best 
man, a first-class artist in his line, 
would be sent; assurance was yrven 
that he would be eminently satisfac- 
tory. The job did not turn out well 
under his hands and a little investiga- 
tion showed that he was a mere tyro 
and that this piece of work was the 
first he had ever been entrusted with 
away from the factory and expert 
supervision. 

A case in my own experience: I 
once wrote to a builder asking that 
they send me their best voicer, and 
I detailed the changes which it was 
desired to make in certain of the 
flues, so that they would understand 
just what had to be done and accord- 
ingly choose the best man for that 
particular work. I was informed 
that my wishes would be complied 
with in every detail and that I might 
expect the voicer on a certain date. 
On the given day a man arrived, but 
a few minutes conversation soon 
disclosed that he was not able to do 
the work that I wanted done; he was 
simply a road tuner and had done 
no voicing in the last fifteen years! 
Yet a reputable builder was evidently 
accepting him as an expert voicer. 

I have often seen registers in 
which the builder had had the full 
choice of scale and everything else 
connected with the work, so distorted 
in an effort to make them fill an 
auditorium palpably too large for 
them that part of the pipes were 
either hooting or on the point of 
over-blowing. In one case in which 
I dropped into a church to see how 
an installation was progressing I 
found just such a condition prevail- 
ing; I mildly asked the installation 
man why he did not send the pipes 
back to the factory and get another 
set on a scale he would not have to 
distort but which would speak under 
proper conditions and show their 
real beauty instead of being pushed 
to the thin edge of over-blowing; 
but he informed me that he could not 
afford to do that, as he had already 
mitered some of the pipes. Conse- 
quently this church will have an im- 
Diapason, though they 
thought they paid enough money to 
get a first-class organ. I recall 
Diapasons which sound like tubby 
flutes, because when planted on the 
chests in the church they were en 
tirely too loud, and in the softening 
process they lost all semblance of 
Diapason tone. I know of a resi- 
dence installation, in which DDD of 
the Pedal Bourdon is practically in- 
audible in the room above the or- 
gan-chamber, because that pipe is 
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planted so that it speaks directly 
against a support of the Swell wind- 
chest. There is abundant room in 
the chamber, so that the pipe might 
easily be placed elsewhere, but it was 
apparently just too much trouble for 
the installation man though his atten- 
tion was called to it several times. 
These instances all concern first-class 
organs and are not just the slip-shod 
work of irresponsible tuners and 
erectors on installations which seem- 
ed unimportant to them. 

In regard to specifying the scales, 
percentages of metals in the alloys, 
and other matters of that sort, I am 
not at all convinced that they fall logi- 
cally under the primary supervision 
of the organ architect. In case of a 
difference of opinion I believe the 
builder should always be permitted 
to thoroughly try out his own par- 
ticular method in securing the effect 
desired. After all, a builder of the 
first rank has reached his fame 
through years of experiment in pro- 
ducing beautiful tone-colors, with 
different scales, wind-pressures, and 
various personal peculiarities in nick- 
ing, etc. 

A builder should be allowed to use 
the scales, wind-pressures,  etc., 
which in the past have produced the 
lovely effects that have made him 
out-standing enough to secure the 
contract. A builder who has had his 
best success using a wind-pressure of 
five inches for a certain voice and an 
individual method of nicking, cannot 
be expected to achieve the same re- 
sult if some organ architect insists 
that he use three and a half inch 
pressure and some other manner of 
mouth treatment. After all, the re- 
sult is what matters—the way the 
completed organ sounds and the way 
the action responds. I am sure that 
not one recitalist in a thousand cares 
a fig whether the wind-pressure is 
four inches or eight, the contacts 
silver or platinum, the combination 
action in the console or behind the 
case, or the Diapasons Schulze or 
Roosevelt, as long as the results are 
satisfactory. 

The great builders of the past have 
not agreed about these details, any 
more than the great builders of to- 
day do, and yet there are wonderful 
examples of all, the various systems, 
which are marvelously satisfying. 

This is not meant in any sense as 
a criticism of the organ architect of 
today, but his greatest usefulness is 
not in intruding in the purely techni- 
cal fields of the competent builder. 
but in directing his activities toward 
securing better tonal design. He can 
be most useful in developing a better 
ensemble, and in discouraging all 
that is bad in modern trends. In all 
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these activities the organist in the 
smaller center who has gone to the 
trouble of becoming familiar with 
the best examples of all schools of 
organ-building can also be very use- 
ful. Let us be more charitable and 
not take for granted that every ex- 
ample of bad organ design is the re- 
sult of some interfering organist who 
insisted on airing his views at the 
expense of a tearful builder. 

Undoubtedly there have been in- 
stances like the young woman who 
requested that the Tremulant (acci- 
dentally omitted from the. type- 
written specification) be substituted 
for the Contra Faggotto 16’; the old- 
fashioned organist who wanted the 
Swell shoe on his new organ placed 
over the extreme upper end of his 
pedal board as it was in his old 
Johnston built sixty years ago; the 
organist trained in the older school 
who in 1931 asks that his combina- 
tion pistons be made all of the 1910 
type. 

To offset these and many worse 
mistakes of the organist who wrong- 
ly dabbles in organ building matters 
we can point to similar errors made 
when an organist interfered not by 
enforcing personal whims, but by 
wanting too much organ for the 
available funds. Perhaps the con- 
sulting organist is as greedy and un- 
wise as the purchasing committee, 
and the consequent effort to get as 
much organ as possible, with no con- 
sideration to quality, is inevitably 
ruinous and productive of the use of 
scale 42 for Diapasons that should 
have been 38, the inability of the 
builder to spend the time a modern 
organ needs in its final finishing and 
voicing in the auditorium where it is 
actually to do duty, the use of incom- 
petent installation-men where high- 
class experts should be employed, 
and the adoption of ear-catching de- 
vices—such as a few second-hand 
Chimes operated by push-buttons on 
the key-slips, an Echo Organ inade- 





_ quately provided with couplers, a 


Harp playable only from one and the 
wrong manual. 

A consultant’s first and most 
profitable duty is to emphasize this 
fact to the committee—that a given 
sum will purchase only so much first- 
class pipe-work, action and case- 
work—and insure the resulting or- 
gan’s being satisfactorily installed 
and voiced to meet the requirements 
of the individual auditorium. An 
estimate by a salesman unduly lower 
than that of his competitors should 
immediately arouse- distrust, as 
should the last-minute offer of a 
“oift” of, extra ranks of pipes, 
Chimes, or Harp. No builder is 
able to go around showering “gifts” 
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promiscuously, without retrenching 
somewhere, and a mental reservation 
on the part of the salesman to use 
less expensive materials elsewhere in 
the organ may discount the supposed 
unselfish generosity of his offer. 


On the other hand, the builder who 
refuses to cooperate or sympathize 
with the needs of the organist is 
worthy of nothing but scorn. Or- 
gans are built not to please organ 
builders but to enable organists to 
please congregations and concert 
audiences. 


The organist who uses his best 
judgment to see that a given organ 
best fits the demands which are to 
be made upon it, is doing much fo 
the cause of better organ building. 
The much criticized organists of the 
smaller centers, very often found 
their opinions upon years of practi- 
cal experience and observation; a 
thoughtful organist of a _ given 
church, who has for years been 
working in that position and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the needs of the 
service and .the type of vocal ma- 
terial which the organ is going to ac- 
company, and who may have kept 
abreast of every new development in 
organ building, is eminently in the 
best position to cast the deciding vote 
as to the voicing of some particular 
registers. The builder probably 
never played a service in his life, 
and the architect from out of town 
is totally unfamiliar with the needs 
of that particular church or liturgy. 

In the last analysis all such mat- 
ters are comparative. The man do- 
ing mostly church services and some 
recital work on small organs may not 
be as well equipped to design a 
Diapason chorus for a large instru- 
ment as someone who has been work- 
ing toward that end for years; yet 
he may be more practically prepared 
to designate authoritatively the tonal 
content of a new organ for his own 
church than the man who could de- 
sign the large cathedral instrument. 

The thoughtful and studious seek- 
er after truth who has proved, by the 
method of trial and error, the need: 
and deficiencies of the medium-sized 
instrument, may have a more pro- 
found knowledge of what is good 
and what is useless in such an instru- 
ment than one who decides such mat- 
ters theoretically. The organ builder 
who, when he finds that a register 
of a theoretically correct scale does 
not come out as it should when 
actually played in the building, is 
willing to take it out and substitute 
another that will be satisfactory, that 
builder is the real artist. The builder 
who is willing to maltreat his art is 
with us today only because the or- 
ganist and purchasing committee of 
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the same mentality are also with us. 
As long as a church and an organist 
will try to get more for their money 
than they have any right to expect, 
just so long must we sympathize 
with those builders who are thereby 
forced to ignore their own ideals 
and follow practises they are most 
anxious to abandon forever. 

Until these conditions are changed, 
it seems to me we shall continue to 
have bad organs of two classes; one 
created because salesmen had to get 
the contract somehow and the pur- 
chaser and his advisor were persons 
of no discernment, the other created 


because incompetent organists actu- 


ally did interfere with the best inter- 
ests of the organ. But it is hardly 
reasonable to believe that any pur- 
chaser would seriously consult the 
opinions of an organist of badly 
limited experience, just as it is equal- 
ly unreasonable to believe that one 
whose business is to manufacture 
organs can tell one whose business 
is to play organs how best to do his 
job. The organist who knows what 
he wants in tone, and the organ 
builder who builds that tone as he 
best knows how, will be the unbeat- 
able combination to produce our 


finest organs. 


AS 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Dedicated Sept. 27, 1931 
Organist, Mr. J. Atlee Young 
Stoplist data by the Builder 
V 46. R 51. S 90. B 34. P 3372. 
PEDAL: V3. R38. S 18. 
I¢X PRESSIVE 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason Two, (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
BOURDON 44sw 
Lieblich (Swell) 
VIOLONE 44m 
Diapason 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Bourdon 
Lieblich (Swell) 
Violone 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Tromba (Great) 
Posaune (Swell) 
Tromba (Great) 
Chimes (Great) 
ANTIPILONAL 
16 Cor de Nuit (Ant.) 
The Diapason and Bourdon ave in 
the Swell, the Violone in the Great. 
GREAT: V 13. R15. -S 18. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
8 PRINCIPAL tec 37m 
I-X PRESSIVE 
16 Diapason Two 
8 DIAPASON One 61m 
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DIAPASON Two 8:5m16’ 
PRINCIPAL FLUTE ‘%w 
STOPPED FLUTE 73sw 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 OCTAVE 61m 
FLUTE HARMONIC 61m 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
MIXTURE 183m 

8 TROMBA h 73rl16’ 

" French Horn (Choir) 
Harp (Choir) 
CHIMES 25b 

4 Harp (Choir) 
Tremulant 
SWELL-7"2 V 13. te 16: 
16 Lieblich Bourdon 
8 GEIGEN DIAPASON 73m 
CLARABELLA 73w 

LIEBLICH BOURDON 
85sw16’ 
SALICIONAL %3m 
VIOLE CELESTE 73m 
AEOLINE 73m 

+ VOLK. CELESTE te:6im 
OCTAVE GEIGEN 61m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 
Salicional 

/3 Dolce Cornet 

Dolce Cornet 

Dolce Cornet 

DOLCE CORNET 244m 

Posaune 

POSAUNE 85r16’ 

OBOE 73r 

VOX HUMANA 6ir 

Posaune 

Chimes (Great) 

Tremulant 
CHOIR-7”: V 9: 
16 Dulciana 
8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 


73m 


> #1. 


73w 


mS. S27. 


DULCIANA 97%m16’ 
UNDA MARIS tc 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
QUINTADENA 73sm 
VIOLA %3m 

*Dulcet Celeste 2r 
Concert Flute 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

, Dulciana 
PICCOLO 61m 
FRENCH HORN 6ir 
CLARINET %3r 
HARP 61b 
Harp 
Tremulant 

*Dulciana and Unda Maris 
BCHO’: V4.4 S:S: 

8 Cor de Nuit (Ant.) 
VIOLE AETHERIA 61m 
VIOLE SOURDINE %3m 
VOIX ANGELICA tc 61m 
Cor de Nuit 

*Violes 2r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
Chimes (Ant.) 
Tremulant 
*Viole Sourdine and Voix Angelica 
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ANTIPHONAL 4%: V 4. R 4. S 8. 
8 SPITZFLOETE 73m 
FLUTE CELESTE te 49m 
COR DE NUIT 97wm16’ 
Viole Aetheria (Echo) 
Cor de Nuit 
Cor de Nuit 
ENGLISH HORN 6l1r 
CHIMES 2it 
Tremulant 
5 Crescendos: G.S.C.It-A. Reg. 
Reversibles : 
Full Organ ; 
All Shutters to Swell Shoe; 
Great to Pedal. 
Onoroffs : 
Chimes Dampers ; 
Harp Dampers; 
Iecho-Chimes Dampers. 
Cancels: 
One for each division, located above 
respective groups of stops. 
Deagan percussion. 
Kinetic blowers, 10 h.p. and 2 h.p. 


AS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MADISON AVENUE BAPTIST 

Henry Pilcher’s Sons 

Dedicated Oct. 14, 1931 

Organist, Mr. H. Everett Hall 

v 27. R 30. S 52. B 20. P 2103. 

PEDAL: V 3. R.3. S i. 

32 Re sultant 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
SUBBASS 32w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Gamba (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
“Flute Dolce” 
Dulciana (Choir) 

16 Tuba (Great) 

GREAT: V 7. R10. S 10. 

I°X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
PHILOMFLA 85w 
GAMBA 85m16’ 

{ OCTAVE 73m 


COW He 


Philomela 
2 Fifteenth 
IV MIXTURE 244m 
8 TUBA 85r16’ 


Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V8. R8. S 13. 

16 BOURDON 9?%wm 

8 PHONON DIAP. 73m 
Bourdon 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

VIOLE CELESTE 73m 
AEOLINE 73m 


‘ Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 


8 CORNOPEAN 78r 
OBOE 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
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Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V5. R5. $11. 
16 DULCIANA 9%m 
8 ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 85w 
VIOLA 73m 
Dulciana 
1 Concert Flute 
Dulciana 
2 2/3 Dulciana 
8 CLARINET 73r 
HARP 61b (Deagan) 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
Ecuo: V 4. R4. S 6. 
8 FLAUTO DOLCE 73w 
F. D. CELESTE 61w 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 
q Flauto Dolce 
8 VOX HUMANA 6ir 
8 CHIMES 21b (Deagan) 
Tremulant 

29 Couplers 

25 Combons 

5 Crescendos: G-C. S. E. Master. 
Reg. 

The Echo Organ is playable by 
couplers from the Swell and Choir 
manuals. Main organs are at the 
front of the auditorium, with the 
Echo in the rear. The organist 
while playing sits with his back to 
the congregation and his choir stands 
directly behind the console, facing 
him. 

This addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing list of Pilcher organs in the 
Metropolitan district was dedicated 
Oct. 11-16, with Mr. Hall at the con- 
sole at the services and Mr. Charles 
M. Courboin as his guest recitalist. 
The church was founded in 1848. 
The present building, completed un- 
der the management of Mr. J. War- 
ren Stokes (already known to T. A. 
©. readers) is New York’s newest 
addition to the skyscraper-church 
idea; it is called the Roger Williams 
Hotel and is 15 stories high. 

Mr. Hall was formerly with the 
Park Avenue M. E., New York, an- 


. other of the skyscraper-churches, 


and was called to the Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist last year. Here he has 
two organs at his command, the sec- 
ond being the old organ transferred 
to the Chapel auditorium. 


—RICHARDS HONORED— 
The American Organ Players Club 
and the Pennsylvania Guild gave a 
dinner Oct. 27 to honor Senator 
Emerson L. Richards of Atlantic 
City. 

—NOTICE— 
Additional stoplists received too late 
to be given space in this department 
will be found in the news pages; 
consult the Index Page for a com- 
plete list of organs presented in this 
issue. 
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IN 1846 
A BIT OF ANCIENT ITISTORY 
TO CHEER US UP 

By Dr. SAMUEL J. RIEGEL 
Tell me about your first organ. Well, 
if you’re bashful, I’ll tell you about 
mine. It was first built in 1808 as a 
one-manual. In 1846 it was enlarg- 


ed to: 
PEDAL, 25-note 
16 Bourdon 
8 Octave 
GREAT, 58-note 
8 Diapason 
Hohlfloete 
Viola da Gamba 
4 Octave 
2 2/3 Twelfth 
2 Fifteenth 
IV Sesquialtera 
8 Cremona, 46-note 
— ELL, 42-note 
Diapason 


Stopped Flute 

a Principal 

Flauto Traverso 
Ill Cornet 

8 Hautbois 

The Swell began at f; to give it 
lower tones the Great was _per- 
manently coupled to the Swell. The 
naturals in the Pedal clavier were 
but 9” long; a Philadelphia tuner, 
who came once every five years for 
tuning, good-naturedly cut off some 
of the sharps to accommodate mv 
feet better to the naturals. 

Stop-knobs pulled out by the 
vard. They had a tendency to slip 
off, so an enterprising young man 
had cut notches in the under side. 
and the organist, to make sure, 
slipped little wooden wedges in on 
top of the shaft. 

The Swell crescendo shoe was not 
balanced. When opened, a_ lazy 
tongue fell forward and locked it 
down; and what a crash if the or- 
ganist kicked the tongue back and 
forgot to catch the pedal quickly 
enough. 

You can eemagine the joy of 
playing “this magnificent instru- 
ment”—apologies to Dock-torrrr 
Barnes. 

Years later there was a famous 
Roosevelt, with an intricate adjust- 
ing device giving five combinations 
for full organ. But they had to be 
operated consecutively, with no 
skips; to get from No. 5 to No. 1 
you had to unbutton all between. 
What delights! 

Legend: A jealous organist need- 
ing and wanting a new organ, said 
to his more fortunate rival one dav: 

“Well, I hear you have a new or- 
gan; all you need now is a monkey.” 

To which the fortunate organist 
merely replied: 

“And all your church needs now is 
a new organ.’ 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—COMPOSITION— 
se ITH ALL the activity 
{ on the part of pub- 
¢ lishers (now temporar- 
* ily somewhat abated) 
one is thrown upon the 
market. Yet with all the skill of 
the professional readers it is re- 
markable indeed that so little of it 
can be considered as a musical 
composition in its best sense. 

How easy it is to concoct a 
tune! To hitch such a tune to 
elementary triads and dominant 
seventh chords, with perhaps an 
occasional modulation to a nearly 
related key, is a simple matter. Is 
such a process musical composi- 
tion? I am sure that anyone who 
has been musically trained up to 
the course in conventional har- 
mony will agree that it is not. 
Composition involves not a mere 
tune but a melody of significance 
and breadth; a harmonic back- 
ground which shall be rich and 
varied; a comprehension of some 
sort of musical treatment which 
shall be artistic and suitable. 

Very little of the general run of 
our music fills these requirements, 
elementary as they are. Listen to 
the radio programs and see how 
much real music is to be found 
over the air. The meager re- 
sources of such music reveals the 
sort of stuff which seems to satis- 
fy not only the public but the pro- 
fession itself. I believe that our 
music vendors are too easily satis- 
fied. It seems impossible that 
they really do not know any better. 
Everybody in our ranks studies 
harmony at least. What happens 
to it after it has been studied? Is 
it forgotten or simply ignored? 
Or do our musicians think that 
only the first forty pages were 
written to be remembered or used? 

All of which may be accepted by 
my readers as the ranting of a peda- 
gogue. Perhaps I have become a bit 
over-critical because of my univer- 
sity work. I do retain a tremend- 
ous artistic reaction and joy in 
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music of worth. I Wo not admit 
that music has ceased to be my 
life, my very being, but I do be- 
come very tired of bad, cheap 
music, ground out like an old- 
fashioned pianola without sense 
or reason for existing. 

In our own realm of church 
music there is, as I have frequently 
pointed out, an ever increasing im- 
provement in the quality of the 
works of our own native com- 
posers. We are producing many 
works that deserve the name com- 
position. The accompanying list 
of Christmas music contains such. 

American church music of the 
last century developed very little 
in the way of composition that was 
of any importance. One has only 
to look over some of the war- 
horses of the period to realize how 
great the change has been. Re- 
cently I ran across a copy of a 
church song by one of the out- 
standing figures of the last quarter 
of the 19th century. It is a song 
that has been sung by soloists in 
churches thousands of times. As 
a matter of curiosity I went 
through the composition analyti- 
cally in order to discover what 
caused it to seem so utterly inane. 
The most conspicuous chord at 
frequent intervals was that bane 
of beginners in harmony, the six- 
four chord. Von Bulow once 
said, “Blessed is the man who has 
learned to use the six-four chord.” 
The weakness of this position of 
the triad is too well known to re- 
quire comment. Strange, is it not? 
that musicians tolerated the use of 
a song of this kind so long! 

After reviewing the above song, 
I obtained a copy of an anthem by 
another popular church composer 











of the same period, a “gem” which 
has sold in the hundreds of thous- 
ands. -In the entire work there 
was nothing but tonic, dominant, 
and sub-dominant triads, with an 
occasional dominant-seventh chord 
and a few simple modulations. 
Near the end there was to be 
found, as though accidentally dis- 
covered, just one super-tonic triad. 
The tune is superficially attrac- 
tive, which is the one reason for 
the tremendous popularity of the 
anthem. I presume that this ac- 
counts for the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it and for the char- 
acterization one hears applied to 
such frailties, “inspiration.” 

T believe we have outgrown this 
sort of thing. My readers recall 
my enthusiasm over the develop- 
ments in church music the past 
dozen years. The fact that real 
composers have taken an interest 
in church music is a sign of hope 
for our musical future. 

As I look over service programs, 
however, I note but an occasional 
use of these finer things. Are we 
conservative, or just plain lazy? 
Why not take a new lease on life 
and begin to show some discern- 
ment? There are so many wond- 
erful pieces of church music en- 
tirely worthy of the place for 


which they were intended that our 
organists can now present pro- 
grams that are representative and 
of the standard which should be 
maintained in our American choir- 
lofts. 





—CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS— 
“TO US A CHILD OF ROYAL BIRTH’ — 
Herbert Sanders. One of the newer 
anthems. A fine chorale is used at 
the outset and repeated at the end. 
The middle section contains some ex- 
cellent writing. There are no solos; 
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available for the average chorus. 
17p. Ditson. 

“THE CHORAL Host’ — Leshure. 
The unhackneyed poem of Holmes 
is here presented in a music setting. 
The old Mason tune is used as a 
close with original harmony. Chor- 
us only, no solos, medium difficulty. 
12p. Schmidt. 

“QO COME YE TO BETHLEHEM’— 
Barnes. A straight-forward anthem 
full of the Christmas spirit. So- 
pranos divide. Not difficult; par- 
ticularly useful for a good average 
choir. 10p. Schmidt. 

“SING THIS BLESSED MQRN”’— 
Timmings. Well balanced and effec- 
tive is this version of the wellknown 
Christmas hymn. Soprano solo, me- 
dium difficulty. 7p. Presser. 

“yuLE”—Franck. An adaptation 
by Barnes of that remarkable Finale 
of the Violin Sonata for mixed 
voices. No solos, a good organ part, 
not difficult. Tp.  Ditson. 

“WHAT SWEETER MUSIC’—Wal- 
ford Davies. This fine composition 
has been suggested in past years. It 
requires a fine choir and a reliable 
solo soprano. Directors seeking the 
unusual should examine it. There is 
an opportunity for some real organ 
playing. 15p. Novello. 

“NOW ONCE AGAIN” — Fletcher. 
This may go very well to precede this 
composer’s wellknown “RING OUT 
WILD BELLS.” The old 17th century 
melody LASST MISERFREUEN serves 
as the basis of this interesting an- 
them. Much of the writing is con- 
trapuntal, though not difficult or 
stilted. A simple 6-8 section in the 
middle may be sung by solo quartet. 
lip. Novello. 

“oO SING TO GoD”—Gounod. Many 
choirmasters and most congregations 
still find pleasure in this old war- 
horse. At least it serves as a relief 
from the numberless carols that 
have almost usurped the place of 
Christmas anthems. All my readers 
are undoubtedly familiar with the 
triplet accompaniment, the luscious 
contralto solo, and the big climax at 
the end. 


—CAROLS— 


“CHRISTMAS BLESSED DAY”—John H. 
Dinsmore. When I find music by 
this man I always examine it close- 
ly. Seldom does it disappoint. This 
hymn-anthem is no exception. There 
are virility and happiness in every 
measure. A fine piece of workman- 
ship. 7p. B.M.C. 

“THERE WAS A STAR IN HEAVEN”’—- 
‘Voris. Another interesting musician 
whose music attracts. Pastorale in 
character, easy to sing, soprano solo. 
It will fit beautifully into any Christ- 
mas service. 5p. Summy. 
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“JOY TO THE WoRLD’—Stanley 
Avery. Again the Mason tune which 
many people love. There is a chance 
for Chimes. Solo for any voice. 
The anthem can be sung with a mini- 
mum of preparation. 9p. Ditson. 

“COME HITHER YE FAITHFUL”— 
McCollin. Miss McCollin has been 
writing such exceptionally fine chor- 
al music that descriptions are need- 
less. This is an a-capella chorus 
with soprano and tenor solo. 10p. 
Ditson. 

“THREE NOELS”’—Marion Bauer. 
Another interesting lady who, like 
Mrs. Beach and Miss McCollin, has 
demonstrated her originality and 
skill as a composer. These little car- 
ols are for two sopranos and con- 
tralto. They are all unaccompanied. 
Both text and music are far from 
the beaten path and the carols are 
recommended to the discriminating. 
16p. Schmidt. 

“WAITING FOR THE KINGS’— 
3ryceson Treharne. Again we find 
the unusual in both poetry and mus- 
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ic, this time an unaccompanied carol 
for mixed voices. Not modernistic 
but with a certain modal flavor 
which seems to fit a poem about 
three kings. You will find this little 
carol beautiful and appealing. 7p. 
Fischer. 

—CANTATAS— 
“CHRISTMAS ORATORIO” (Parts I and 
II1)—Bach. May be performed with 
string quartet (or string orchestra) 
and organ (with solo flute ad lib.) 

“TIDINGS OF PEACE”—Miles. This 
fine piece of work appeared four 
years ago. It is worthy of consider- 
ation for good choirs. Gray. 

“STABAT MATER SPECIOSA”—Philip 
James. The return of Mr. James to 


-the writing of church music is to be 


acclaimed with pleasure. Here we 
find the composer of “THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE OF BETHLEHEM” (our best 
Christmas cantata) in a vein com- 
parable to his previous effort in this 
field. No director of choirs or choral 
group can afford to overlook either 
of these compositions. Gray. 


Services 


Armistice Day and Pre-Christmas Services as Developed 
In Detail by Messrs. Jacobs and Callender 


EAL and lots of it, coupled 
» with a little imagination, 
\ seems to be all that is 
' needed to make a start to- 

~ ward a return of the old 
days when evening congregations 
usually crowded the church and the 
morning almost always did. There 
is a reason why congregations have 
fallen from a thousand to a hundred, 
or from five hundred to fifty; and 
that reason, encouragingly enough, 
is certainly not for any lack of 
morality, idealism, or honest religi- 
ous convictions on the part of the 
nation at large. The reason, it 
would seem, is that the church has 
been seriously delinquent in its pub- 
lic ministry. 

As a contrast Mr. A. Leslie 
Jacobs, of T.A.O. staff, and the as- 
sociate minister of Wesley M. E., 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. Stephen J. 
Callender, have been doing a great 
work that merits serious study. We 
have asked Mr. Jacobs to tell about 
it. 

“Both Mr. Callender and I ap- 
preciate the interest in the two ser- 
vices mentioned. It is the responsi- 
bility of us two to make the evening 
services interesting and _ helpful 
enough to compel people to come, 
and we have had a fair measure of 
success. At these services, we have 
been getting some three or four hun- 


dred people. We spend a great deal 
of time in preparation. The climax 
thus far has been the Christmas car- 
ol service and the McKinney 
MYSTERY. Each of these drew about 
a thousand people. Even the chil- 
dren’s musicale the Sunday night 
after Christmas attracted nearly five 
hundred. 

“IT shall attempt to give you de- 
tails, first of the Nov. 9th service. 
It was an attempt to bring home the 
message of universal peace, without 
using the same old line heard all the 
time. The service was divided into 
three parts, each linked with the 
other. The first strove to make war 
terrible. I played as the openinz 
number, AN ANGRY DEMON by 
Clokey, from his NATURE SKETCHES. 
It pictured the blind fury of hate. 
Then the terrific cost of war was 
brought home by Mr. Callender. 
reading a very small portion of the 
play, ‘The Enemy’ by Pollock, the 
poem, ‘Front Line’ by Benet, and the 
poem, “Heart Cry’ by Bourdellon. 
All this was summed up in the play- 
ing of Chopin’s FUNERAL MARCH. 

“The second part tried to tell peo- 
ple what could be done about it. For 
the prophecy about the end of war, 
a soprano sang the phrase from 
Gounod’s ‘LOVELY APPEAR,’ Lovely 
appear,’ etc. She sang inside the 
Echo Organ. Then the choir pic- 
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ARMISTICE SERVICE 
MAN MUST NOT WAR AGAIN 
DIRE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF WAR 

Blind Fury of Hate: 
Clokey—An Angry Demon 
Terrific Cost of War: 
Reading, Pollock’s “The Enemy” 
Reading, W. R. Benet’s ‘Front 
Line” 
Reading, Bourdellon’s ‘““Heart-Cry” 
Chopin—Funeral March (called 
Dirge of Death on calendar; 
late-comers were seated here) 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
Prophecy: 
“Lovely Appear” — Gounod (a 
phrase ) 
How He Came and Rules: 
“It came upon a midnight” (hymn) 
Scriptural readings 
Reading, Kennedy’s “Terrible Meek” 
Prayer 
“Lovely Appear”—Gounod 
Notices. Offering. 
Organ, Shure—Peace (called The 
Glory of Peace on calendar) 
LEST WE FORGET 
Congregational hymn, “God of our 
Fathers” 
Message of Memory and Reason: 
Address, ‘““Get Ready” 
War and Woman: 
Scene from Pollock’s “The Enemy” 
Taps 
Dawn of Eternal Peace: 
Gounod’s “Peace Peace” 
Benediction 
Triumph of Prince of Peace: 
Handel-Hallelujah Chorus 


tured the coming of the Prince of 
Peace by singing the hymn, ‘It came 
upon the midnight clear.’ Then were 
read passages of Scripture bearin: 
upon the subject, and then the 
speech of the centurion, from the 
poem, ‘The Terrible Meek’ by Ken- 
nedy. Then followed a prayer for 
peace, and the anthem, all of ‘Love- 
LY APPEAR. Then for the offertory 
I played a composition called PEACE, 
by Shure. It is found in Fischer’s 
book, Solo to Great. 

“The third part tried to stamp in- 
delibly upon our minds the reasons 
why another war should never be 
permitted to come. In his sermon, 
Mr. Callender told people to get 
ready for the next war by never for- 
getting the lessons of the last, and 
by teaching our children, etc. Then 
came the presentation on the chan- 
cel steps of the climax of the play, 
‘The Enemy.’ In it, Mixxi learns 
of the death at the front of her hus- 
band and father of her unborn child. 
She becomes almost insane when 
she hears Taps. 

“Then one of my sopranos in a 
white robe sang from the altar while 
the church lights were dimmed, and 
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a spotlight was thrown upon her, the 
phrase trom ‘LOVELY APPEAR,’ ‘Love- 
ly appear over the mountains,’ etc. 
After the benediction, while the con- 
gregation remained standing, I play- 
ed the ‘HALLELUJAH CHORUS.’ 

“Now for: the other service, I 
played for the opening organ num- 
ber Jenkins’ pawn, and I called it on 
the calendar THE DAWN OF CREATION. 
Then Mr. Callender read Biblical 
passages about John and the choir 
sang Stainer’s “GOD SO LOVED THE 
WORLD.’ 

“Part Two told us of the coming 
of Christ. Mr. Callender read the 
poem, “They were Looking for a 
King’ by Macdonald. Then the 
choir sang one verse of ‘SILENT 
NIGHT’ after which Mr. Callender 
read a portion of the story of the 
birth of Christ, from the Gospel of 
Luke. Next came another poem, 
‘God’s Irony’ by Warner. 

“Following, Part Three told of 
Christ’s treatment by the world. 
There came a portion of scripture 
from Mark about Jesus and the 
children. Then another poem, “The 
Playmate’ by Kemp. Now two other 
Scripture readings, followed by the 
poem, ‘My Master was so Very 
Poor’ by Lee. Then two mcre 
poems to show how the rich and 
powerful treated Christ. After that 
came the prayer, headed ‘Let us talk 
with Him.’ This was followed by 
the choir, singing one verse of the 
hymn, ‘O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded.’ 

“Then came a necessary interlude 
in the service to relieve the tension 
somewhat and to take care of the 
offering and notices. 

“Everyone now sang the hymn, 
‘Soldiers of Christ arise,’ followed 
by a ten-minute presentation of a 
portion of the play, ‘The Fool’ by 
Pollock. Then came Mr. Callender’s 
address. Immediately following, a 
soprano sang the hymn, “Come said 
Jesus’ sacred voice.’ Then a prayer, 
and. the spoken and played benedic- 
tion. While the people sat with 
bowed heads, I played Karg-Elert’s 
BENEDICTION.” 


JESUS—GOD’S DREAM 
FOR YOUR LIFE 


WHY HE CAME 
In the Beginning: 
Jenkins—Dawn (called Dawn of 
Creation on calendar) 
Scripture reading about John 
Why He was Sent: 
“God so Loved the World”—Stainer 
HOW HE CAME 
How He was Sent: 
“They were Looking for a King”— 
Macdonald 
“Silent Night Holy Night’—choir 
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Reading from Luke’s Gospel 
Reading, “God’s Irony,” Warner 
HOW MEN TREATED HIM 
Children Loved Him: 
Scripture reading from Mark 
Reading, “The Playmate,” Kemp 
Common People Heard Gladly: 
Reading, Matthew and Mark 
Reading, “My Master was so Very 
Poor,” Lee ' 
Rich and Powerful Murdered 
Him: 
Reading, “There was a Man who 
Saw God,” Jordan 
Reading, “Ballad of the Crucified,” 
Miller 
Let us Talk with Him: 
Prayer, by the minister 
“O Sacred Head” (choir hymn) 
DARE YOU REALLY FOLLOW HIM 
“Soldiers of Christ Arise” (hymn) 
Challenge to Forsake All: 
Scenes from Pollock’s “The Fool” 
Address, “Dare you go the limit,” by 
the minister 
Christ Calls You: 
“Come said Jesus’ Sacred Voice” 
Prayer 
Benediction 
Karg-Elert—Benediction 


AS 
WESTMINSTER COURSE 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF WORK ACCOM- 
PLISHED IN SUMMER SESSION 
Music is a kind of inarticulate, un- 
tathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite, and lets us 
for moments gaze into that,” said 
Carlyle. A simple, beautiful service 
opening the Summer Session of the 
Westminster Choir School under Dr. 
John Finley Williamson did just that 
for the fifty-five professional men 
and women who had assembled from 
as far west as Utah and as far south 
as Texas and Florida. A fitting pre- 
lude, sounding a keynote of sincerity 
and spirituality that put the hearts 
and minds of the whole group in 

tune for the work that followed. 


THE PROGRAM 

Franck, Choral Am 

Sing we all, Praetorius 

In mirth and gladness, Niedt 

Now is the old year passed, 
Praetorius 

All breathing life, Bach 

Lo to us is born, Liebhold 

Create in me O God, Brahms 

O cast me not away, Brahms 

Grant unto me the joy, Brahms 

Smith, Finale 

Smith, Introspection 

Father most Holy, Christiansen 

God so loved the world, Jones 

Salvation is created, Tschesnokoff 

Laud ye the Name, Rachmaninoff 

We pray Thee, James 

Adoration of Shepherds, Schindler 
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Alleluia Christ is risen, Kopolyoff 

Mr. David Hugh Jones played the 
prelude and Mr. Frederick Stanley 
Smith played his own compositions 
as an interlude. 

Classes started immediately and 
after a few words of welcome from 
Dr. Williamson each student was re- 
quested to stand, introduce him or 
herself, and give their official po- 
sition. Then each member of the 
class was required to conduct a 
hymn, also sing, so that at the end 
of the first morning a splendid spirit 
of comradeship had been established. 

Dr. Williamson’s policy is that 
students shall learn through the act- 
ual doing. The conducting class 
gave each one an opportunity to con- 
duct the group as a choir, and 
through criticism and experience 
learn that conducting is not mere 
time-beating but an art that demands 
personality, imagination, emotion 
and the ability to portray patterns of 
sound, simply and naturally. 

In the voice class, a careful, thor- 
ough analysis and classification was 
made of each voice, instruction giv- 
en as to how to correct faulty sing- 
ing, and the students learned that to 
speak correctly was to sing correct- 
ly. This course alone was invaluable 
to organists and directors ; the appli- 
cation of it would enable them to 
handle choirs much more intelligent- 
ly than heretofore. 

A course ‘m_ phonetic spelling 
helped the class to see how essential 
it is to understand the correct use of 
consonants and vowels in singing, 
and by thus analyzing words, come 
to appreciate more clearly the im- 
portance of texts. 

An hour each day in chorus 
proved a most enlightening and 
thrilling experience. Ensemble sing- 
ing is necessary for sound musician- 
ship and few organists ever get a 
chance to sing in a large chorus. 
Ideas for program-building were 
gained and here the class witnessed 
a demonstration of conducting and 
an interpretation of music and words 
that drove home forcibly all the 
teaching that preceded it. Truly an 
inspirational experience and one 
that emphasizes the thought given at 
the beginning of this article. The 
program, which consisted of num- 
bers from the old school, several 
from the Russian and two from the 
modern, was given the last Friday 
night of the session. 

A class in tone symbols and 
pageantry proved a source of real 
joy and fun. Nine short pageants 
based on Bible stories were given, 
simply and with little preparation, 
to show their value and how effec- 
tively these might be used in church 
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services in place of the lecture or 
sermon. 

The writer feels that organists 
and directors need just the training 
given in this course. Most of us 
need to be shaken out of our mental 
ruts, need a finer conception of 
beauty, a broader outlook that re- 
lates music to life, and a deepened 
conception of spiritual values. Dr. 
Williamson with his keen insight and 
sympathetic understanding of human 
nature, his lofty ideals, magnetic 
personality, and sound musicianship, 
has a message of vital importance 
for the church of today and to- 
morrow. 

—Epitn FE. Sackett 


ADDENDA 
An analysis of the students regis- 
tered with Dr. Williamson this sum- 
mer shows a most encouraging trend. 
There were 24 professional organ- 
ists in the classes this year as com- 
pared with 11 singers holding choir- 
master posts. In addition there 
were 11 music supervisors, five 
church workers not definitely cata- 
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logued, and many students of music. 

It seems safe to say, then, that at 
last the organ profession realizes 
what Dr. Williamson has to offer 
them if they will but receive it—and 
against them if they refuse it and 
permit their positions to be split in 
two, the major half going to a 
singer. The organists this year out- 
numbered the singers by better than 
two to one. Among the 24 organ- 
ists there were eleven whose names 
are known across the country. 
About three-fifths of the class were 
men. One may: grow too old to 
study the organ; fingers will grow 
stiff with age. But an organist is 
never too old, nor is he too young, 
to take full advantage of the things 
that are his the moment he is as 
much a master of a choir as he is 
supposed to be of a console. 

Dr. Williamson has had a long, 
hard fight, but his ideas have now 
been proved beyond dispute. The 
organist of the future, to be success- 
ful, must be a master of choral 
technic. 

—TuHe Eprror. 


Meeting Today’s Need 


A Digest of the Opportunities Available in the 
Ten-Day Wellesley Conference 
By HUGH L. SMITH 


~ MONG the serious efforts 
to raise the standard of 
taste and performance in 
Church music, quite out- 
standing is that being 
made by the Conference for Church 
Work held annually at Wellesley, 
Mass., under the direction of the 
Episcopal Church. The work of 
the Conference is conducted along 
the lines of an intensive summer 
school for ten days and is divided 
into distinct schools covering the 
various aspects of church work, 
each with its separate faculty com- 
posed of recognized leaders in 
their respective fields. Of par- 
ticular interest is the work being 
done by the School of Music under 
the Deanship of Mr. Frederick 
Johnson of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, supported by Canon 
Winfred Douglas, Rev. Walter 
Williams, and Uselma Clarke 
Smith. 

Since its organization in 1916 
the School of Music has had a 
steady growth and during the past 
five years, under its present ad- 
ministration, the enrollment has in- 
creased three-fold. The first dean 
was Richard G. Appel, with Canon 
Douglas and Wallace Goodrich as 





associates, and in the succeeding 
years the names of other well- 
known men appeared as members 
of the faculty, such names as the 
Rev. Vincent Bennet, Madely 
Richardson, Francis Snow, Thomp- 
son Stone, and Healey Willan. 
The courses offered by the Music 
School are planned with special 
reference to the needs of organists, 
choirmasters, and clergy interested 
in the problems of church music, 
and are grouped. under the general 
headings of history, theory, and 
practise. 

Various aspects of the historical 
approach to the music of the 
English Church are presented by 
Rev. Walter Williams, an organist 
of high standing, and Rector of St. 
Dunstan’s College of Sacred Music 
in Providence, R. JI. From a 
wealth of direct and critical knowl- 
edge of the great schools of church 
composition from the mediaeval 
period down to the present, Mr. 
Williams brings to his classes an 
enthusiasm and scholarly judgment 
that are inspiring and convincing. 
This year contemporary problems 
in church music from the view- 
point of the past century were con- 
sidered. As a basic of selection in 
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raising the standard of taste among 
choirs, congregations, and clergy 
alike, these courses in the history 
of church music are among the 
most valuable in the curriculum. 

As a parallel to the historical, the 
theoretical approach is made by a 
course in Music Appreciation con- 
ducted by the Dean, Mr. Frederick 
Johnson, who also directs the Con- 
ference Chorus. Standards of ap- 
preciation as applied to the art 
forms of secular music are careful- 
ly considered as a foundation for 
the transfer of these same stand- 
ards to church music. A point of 
departure is made in the analysis 
of compositions of the standard 
repertoire--this year the Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger and Brahms’ 
Second Symphony were studied— 
with score and records, and con- 
stant application of principles of 
appreciation as shown in _ these 
works is made to the narrower 
field. The value of this sort of 
study is obvious. 

A course on the hymnal which 
combines to a certain degree the 
historical and appreciative aspects 
is conducted by Canon Douglas. 
The presentation of this subject 
has nothing in common with the 
sentimental “talks” on hymns as so 
often given. Using the hymnal as 
a textbook and having the hymns 
sung by the class as they are 
studied, Canon Douglas  analizes 
the words and music from the 
standpoint of fitness for the vari- 
ous Sundays and Feasts of the 
church year, and shows how differ- 
ent settings of the same hymn or 
different words to a given tune 
may have a decided advantage in 
their application to a certain oc- 
casion. In his inimitable way 
Canon Douglas increases this ap- 
preciation of the hymns by con- 
stant reference to their history and 
traditional use. 

The practical side of the work of 
the Music School has the most direct 
bearing upon the improvement of 
music in the church, for higher 
standards of performance are at 
once apparent to the listener arid 
appreciated by him. Certain defi- 
nite problems are involved here, 
the solution of which centers 
around three palpable weaknesses: 
poor chanting, slovenly choral 
work, and the inadequacy of the 
organist. These apparent weak- 
nesses the School of Music is un- 
dertaking to correct in a very effi- 
cient way. 

In the matter of chanting, Canon 
Douglas, as an ultimate authority 
in the field of plainsong, gives a 
course in Gregorian and Anglican 
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Chant which is invaluable to the 
choirmaster. The actual singing in 
class of the Canticles, Litany and 
Communion Office in both the 
Gregorian and Anglican settings is 
stressed, with special attention to 
the correction of faulty diction, 
rhythm and intonation. Sugges- 
tions are also made concerning the 
accompaniment of plainsong. The 
rapid progress made in these ten 
days of intensive drill under Canon 
Douglas is remarkable. He not 
only points out faults of perform- 
ance, but gives the specific means 
of correction in each case. 


As a practical demonstration of 


choir training and chorus conduct- 
ing, the Conference Chorus, which 
all members of the Music School 
are expected to attend and which is 
open to members of the other depart- 
ments as well, meets daily under the 
direction of Mr. Johnson. The direct 
purpose of the rehearsals is the prep- 
aration for the Choral Evensong giv- 
en toward the end of the season as 
the definite contribution of the 
Music School to the life of the 
Conference. Material studied in 
this preparation is taken from the 
ereat schools of church music, with 
particular attention to the poly- 
phonic school of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. This year works by 
Gibbons, Holst, Drozdoff, and 
Kastalsky were studied. The 
standard of performance demanded 
by Dean-Johnson is to those out- 
side the Music School itself per- 
haps the most evident manifesta- 
tion of the high ideals and serious 
purpose which permeate the whole 
school. 


Of practical interest to organists 
is the work in Keyboard Harmony 
and Improvisation directed by 
Uselma Clarke Smith, organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the 
Redeemer at Bryn Mawr. Assum- 
ing no previous experience on the 
part of his class, Mr. Smith lays a 
foundation in keyboard training 
and in the improvisation of shorter 
forms that needs only continued 
application for the attainment of 
real facility. The class is required 
to prepare for actual performance, 
and many a timid soul develops as- 
surance by the end of the Confer- 
ence. 


There is no compromising for 
the sake of popularity nor any 
striving for personal ambition. 
There is an absolute unity of pur- 
pose in giving the best with the 
single view of improving the music 
of the service. It would be impos- 
sible to over-estimate the good ac- 
complished by this serious work, 
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not only in the ideals of taste and 
performance, but in the ideals of 
attitude toward the music of the 
church. How often does the Dean 
remind the chorus that they are 
working, not for a display of skill, 
but, as the great Sebastian was 
wont to say, “for the glory of 
God!” Certainly the seeds sown 
by the Music School of the Welles- 
ley Conference must inevitably 
bring into church music those same 
standards which we demand in 
secular music and which the 
church has every right to demand 
as well. 


Service 


Selections 


ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENTRAL PRESB., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
q. Prayer of the Penitent, Matthews 
God’s Peace is Peace, Grieg 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 


VERNON DE TAR 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
Summer Substitute Organist 
Heavens declare the glory, Bainton 
Creation Hymn, Beethoven 
O for a closer walk, Foster 
Ho everyone, Martin 
Cast-thy burden, Mendelssohn 
Glorious is Thy name, Mozart 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Noble 
All Thy works praise Thee, 
Pattison 
In Heavenly Love, Parker 
Pilgrims Song, Tchaikowsky 


CHARLES H. DOERSAM 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Summer Guest Organist 

Praise of God, Beethoven 

Seek ye the Lord, Roberts 

Beneath the shadow, Dickinson 

O Blessed and ever gracious, 
Tchaikowsky 

Hark what mean, Bortnainsky 

Lord most holy, Franck 

Psalm 150, Franck 

Praise, Rowley 

How lovely, Brahms 

Jesu joy of man’s desiring, Bach 

Immortal invisible, Thiman 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Noble 

Fierce was the wild billow, Noble 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 

TEMPLE BAPTIST, LOS ANGELES 
The Marvellous Work, Haydn 
Day is past and over, Marks 
Hastings, Prelude Solennelle 
God so loved the world, Marks 
Awake thou that sleepest, Maker 
Hastings, (mmortality 
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CORNELIUS VAN REES 
BAPTIST TEMPLE, BROOKLYN 
Christian the morn breaks, Shelley 

© Israel return, Demarest 

some Day, Van Rees 

Heavens are declaring, Beethoven 
Praise the Lord, Minshall 


4S 
VERNON ROBINSON 
PILGRIM CONG., POMONA, CALIF. 
A Morning Service 

The Tower Chimes (10:45) 

Prelude, Braga, La Serenata, strings 
and organ (10:55) 

A Silent Meditation (‘for use in 
preparing for the service,” said 
the calendar; it was a little poem 
by Israel Zangwill printed in full 
on the calendar.) 

Processional (“All hail the power”) 

Call to Worship (responsive ) 

Doxology 

“Sing Alleluia Forth,” Buck 

Scripture Lesson 


Commissioning Church School 
Teachers and officers 
Pledge of Congregation (read in 


unison by congregation) 

Prayer of Dedication (read by con- 
gregation ) 

Hymn, “Lord speak to me” 

Offering 

“My taith looks up to Thee,” 

Schnecker (qt., organ, strings) 
Hymn, “Come kingdom of God” 
Sermon. Benediction. 

Recessional, “Savior again to Thy 
dear name” 

Mr. Robinson has a chorus of 30 
and a junior choir of 25; the organ 
by Murray Harris was recently en- 
larged by Mr. Spencer. Mr. Robin- 
son is employed full-time by the 
church; the evening service of this 
Sunday was a vesper program of 
organ music. 

lesper Organ Program 
Noble, Gloria Domini Prelude 
Shure, Through Palestine Suite 
Christ went up into the hills, Hage- 
man (solo) 
Andrews, Sonata Am 

Readers will note the excellent in- 
troduction and sequence of the pro- 
gram, also that all composers are liv- 
ing in America today. Mr. Robin- 
son is also conductor of the Valley 
Symphony of 65 players, some of 
them coming 30 miles for rehearsals 
and concerts, with five public con- 
certs each season. 


oz ) 
S. V. EIFERT 

ST. ALOYSIUS, COVINGTON, KY. 

Dedicating 3-31 Hillgreen-Lane 
lxifert, Laudate 
Praise ve the Lord, Franck 
Mendelssohn, Priests March 
Ave Maria, Millard 
Magnificat, Mozart 
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BRIDGETON, N. J.,. SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
Where the 3-43 Hall organ recently installed helps bring the music of the 
church up to date and make life richer and happier for one more organist. 
The stoplist will be found on page 350 of T.A.O. for June. 


Jubilate, Schehl 
Demonstration of registers 
Praise ye the Father, Gounod 
E. L. McCFADDEN 
CENTENARY M. E., ST. LOUIS 
Dedicating 4m Kilgen 
Kroeger, Prayer and Exaltation 
Vierne, Westminster Chimes 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue A 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Martini, Gavotte 
Widor, Intermezzo. Pastorale. 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 
Psalm 150, Franck 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
Nevin, Sketches of the City 
Improvisation 
Franck, Finale, Op. 21 
Walter Flandorf as guest recitalist 
played all but the first of the organ 
solos; Mr. McFadden’s famous 
choir sang the anthems. The stop- 
list of this notable installation will 
be found on page 480 of August 
T.A.O. 
J. ATLEE YOUNG 
ST. JOHN LUTHERAN, HAGERSTOWN 
Dedicatory Musicale 
Rubinstein, Music of Spheres 
Wagner, Parsifal Vorspiel 


Young, Pipes of Pan 
Scene in Melody: 
Dawn, strings 
Sunrise, English Horn 
A Bird Sings, flute 
Distant Chimes, Chimes 
Morning Prayer, Vox Humana 
Shepherd Song, Oboe 
A Maiden, Harp 
Hunter, French Horn 
Love Song, Clarinet 
Sunset, ensemble 
Taps, Trumpet 
I was Glad, Elvey 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 2 
Mozart, Menuet 
Crawford, Toccata 
Land of hope and glory, Elgar 
HERBERT J. HOOPER 
CHURCH OF SAVIOR, BOSTON 
Coming Musicales 
Nov. 29, Russian program 
Dec. 27, French 
Jan. 31, German 
Feb. 28, Stainer’s Crucifixion 
Mar. 27, Dubois’ Seven Last Words 
April 24, English program 
May 29, American 
Mr. Hooper directs a boychoir of 
40; the musicales are given at 7:30. 
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Municipal Recitals: Article 6: 


Pueblo and Saint Paul 


A Project that Began in a Small Way and is Growing 
And one that Began Big but is Now Dead 


UITE LIKELY there are 
other T.A.O. readers who, 
like a noted organ builder, 
Wg are saying to themselves, 

Why print articles about 
municipal organs if municipal organs 
are a dead issue? The answer is 
self-evident if we ask a questicn 
somewhat like this, If you were the 
builder of an organ and it wouldn’t 
work, would you investigate to dis- 
cover the reasons? 

If we can discover the reasons 
why the two dozen or so municipal 
organs in America are almost totally 
unused, we can open at once not only 
two dozen highly profitable positions 
to the organ-playing profession but 
we can place the organ builders in a 
position where they can sell more 
municipal organs. It is questionable 
if any live city would long stand out 
against the purchase of an organ if 
we could show them the record of 
two dozen other of our best cities 
that bought organs and were finding 
them worth using every week of the 
year; whereas if the record must 
stand that other cities that have 
bought organs are not making any 
use of them whatever, how much 
chance have our builders to sell or 
our players to play municipal organs 
in the future? 

The municipal organ business is 
exceedingly sick. Our suspicion is 
not that these organs are cheap or- 
gans, poorly built, not representative 
of the organ industry; not that or- 
gan literature is dull, uninteresting, 
and not worth hearing; not that the 
American public is entirely idiotic 
and so stupid that it can support and 
enjoy innumerable art galleries, 
symphony orchestras, superb the- 
aters, colleges and universities but is 
mentally too limited to enjoy a 
mythical something finer, namely or- 
gan music. No, our notion of it is 
that the organ recitalist is the one 
at fault, and the blame does not en- 
tirely rest upon the fifty or hundred 
organists who have been tried as 


municipal organists and found want- 
ing, but is distributed about evenly 
over the upper layer of the profes- 
sion that has much too long preacheu 
a doetrine that the organ is a high 
and holy instrument of some sort too 
superior to be enjoyed by the public. 
And the preaching of that doctrine 
has made cowards of us all. 

We examine a few more situations 
for this installment. 


PUEBLO 


“About eleven years ago,” says Mrs. 
Mabel B. Stackus, Pueblo had built 
a new city hall, in it being an audi- 
torium seating about 1900. At that 
time some public-spirited citizens 
urged the city commissioners to buy 
an organ. A wealthy lady con- 
tributed toward it, I believe. 

“After the organ was installed, Dr. 
John J. McClellan of Salt Lake City 
gave the first recitals, playing every 
afternoon and evening for three or 
four days. 

“For the first year or two the or- 
gan was used on special occasions 
whenever there were any events held 
in the auditorium, such as conven- 
tions, lectures, concerts, community 
meetings, etc. But the city had no 
money for an appointed organist. 
For the good of the organ world, I 
myself did most of this playing 
gratuitously. 

“Finally, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Ralph Walmsley of the Mon- 
day Music Club several prominent 
citizens went to the city commis- 
sioners and urged them to appoint a 
municipal organist, with the result 
that I was officially so named, though 
there had never been any salary 
appropriated. 

“The Monday Music Club gave 
Sunday concerts for the purpose of 
using the organ, part of each con- 
cert being a group of organ compo- 
sitions. This continued for two 
years, when through the efforts of 
Mrs. Walmsley the commissioners 
were again approached and _per- 


suaded this time to appropriate a 
little money as a salary for the muni- 
cipal organist, covering these recitals 
and also the recitals given every day 
during music week. 

“These recitals are not the only 
occasions when the organ is used; 
during the winter season many dif- 
ferent organizations have programs 
in the auditorium and engage the 
municipal organist as an added at- 
traction, but in these events the or- 
ganizations pay the fee of the muni- 
cipal organist. 

“In this way the organ is used on 
an average of perhaps once a week 
during the winter. [Eventually we 
hope the city commissioners will pro- 
vide for regular recitals. Each year 
we are making a little progress. It 
takes time in this newer part of the 
country to bring things about mu- 
sically, for they haven’t the ‘tradi- 
tions’ back of them that the older 
east has. My home is in New York 
State and I can appreciate the differ- 
ences. 

“So in Pueblo it is not a case of 
having had organ recitals and then 
discontinuing them, but rather ot 
trying to gradually build up to that 
point. We have had recitals also by 
visiting organists—Bonnet, Cour- 
boin, Reynolds, Stanley Seder, and 
others.” 

Mrs. Stackus gives a clear picture 
of how to go about the job of mak- 
ing municipal organs profitable and 
enjoyable. When city commissions 
are slow to act, solicit the support of 
the music clubs and through them 
the support of the most influential 
citizens, and response must come. 
The organ has every advantage. It 
need be neither a conceited, intoler- 
able, holy high-brow, nor a cheapen- 
ed, jazzed low-brow. There is a 
wholesome middle ground where it 
can be highly successful. 

The Pueblo municipal organ is 
given as a 4-80-2280 Austin, pur- 
chased in 1921. 

Mrs. Stackus was born in 
Skaneateles, N. Y., and is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University with the 
Mus.Bac. degree. As organist of 
the First Presbyterian, Pueblo, she 
plays a 3-40 Kimball, acquiring this 
position in 1926, after having been 
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organist in a_ half-dozen other 
churches, three of them in Pueblo. 


SAINT PAUL 
In 1920 St. Paul, Minn., installed 
its 4-84 Skinner, and Mr. George H. 
Fairclough of the University of 
Minnesota tells of conditions there 
in recent years: 

“It seems a pity that the magnifi- 
cent organ in the St. Paul auditorium 
is at present, seldom if ever played 
or heard by the public, but such is 
the fact. And this has been the 
situation ever since Mr. Goodwin 
left more than a year ago. They 
have even discontinued the regular 
maintenance of the organ. Con- 
sequently it is always in poor con- 
dition. 


“The St. Paul auditorium is at 
present undergoing an enlargement 
and a complete change in its layout. 
The ground space, by the acquisition 
of property adjoining and even by 
condemning a whole block of street, 
is being about doubled. It is to be 
one of the largest city auditoriums 
in the country. However, I under- 
stand the hall in which the organ is 
situated will remain as it is, with 
the exception that the vast space be- 
hind the stage curtain will be bricked 
off, and this will greatly improve the 
acoustics and take away an annoy- 
ing reverberation which always 
spoiled the best effects of the organ. 
Until these changes are completed 
next fall, I suppose no use will be 
made of the organ. However I hope 
the city will let it be heard frequent- 
ly then, even if a regular official or- 
ganist is not engaged. Local organ- 
ists are always ready to be of ser- 
vice. 

“\Vhen the organ was new, crowds 
flocked to the regular Sunday after- 
noon recitals all through a severe 
winter. It was anovelty. The prin- 
cipal paper here sponsored the series 
and whole columns of review ap- 
peared on Monday mornings. This 
went on for two or three years, the 
size of the audiences gradually get- 
ting smaller. During the last year 
ot Mr. Hugo Goodwin’s term only 
an average of 60 to 75 persons were 
in the audience. Finally the city de- 
cided to discontinue the position of 
city organist. It was not the fault 
of the organist. General conditions 
-—radio in the home, and on Sunday 
afternoons one can tune in on a great 
symphony orchestra from New 
York, etc. People will not go down 
town to hear an organ recital on a 
Sunday afternoon, even if free as 
they were, especially when a few 
hours later they could tune in on the 
same organ and same organist on 
their radio. Mr. Goodwin broadcast 
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every Sunday night from the audi- 
torium. 

“Our organ stands ready to be 
used at conventions, religious ser- 
vices, graduation exercises, political 
rallies, but I doubt very much as to 
the feasibility of engaging another 
organist. There wasn’t enough to 
keep him busy. An hour and a half 
recital a week, with its preparation, 
is not sufficient employment. The 
local organists can easily take care 
of the work. 

Mr. Goodwin’s programs were of 
the right sort, always comprising 
well-chosen selections of varied 
styles of composition, appealing to 
all tastes. He gave the public the 
best of organ literature, transcrip- 
tions of everything playable on an 
organ, improvisations on old favorite 
melodies—what more could he do? 
Mr. Goldthwaite’s programs were 
similar. His audiences were larger; 
because the organ was new, every- 
body wanted to hear it. The re- 
citals were something of a novelty. 
There were no radios in the homes. 
Mr. Goodwin had good audiences at 
first because he was new. People 
wanted to hear the new organist. 

“After a while the attendance 
settled down to a devoted few. The 
city fathers (all unmusical _poli- 
ticians) decided there was no more 
money to pay a salary to a muni- 
cipal organist. The position was 
abolished. So there you are. 

“The organ lies idle—used oc- 
casionally for religious services. 
You wouldn’t know there was an or- 
gan in the building, as the console is 
kept below decks when not in use, 
and there are no display pipe show- 
ing. 

“Whether it is advisable to bring 
an outside organist, however eminent 
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and outstanding, to give his entire 
time to giving recitals, is a question. 
I think it is a pretty soft job. If he 
had a chorus or an orchestra, or 
both, to conduct, and gave a series of 
lectures, it might be worth while. 

“T would hate to see the character 
of the programs lowered, to attract 
a crowd. I hope this will never be 
done. I think the local organists 
should be employed to give recitals 
throughout the year, and get proper- 
ly paid for them, and visiting or- 
ganists, those who happened to be on 
tour, should be given engagements.” 

Mr. Fairclough’s suggestion of 
employing local organists to give re- 
citals through the season, with en- 
gagements offered to such eminent 
concert organists as happen to be 
touring within easy distance is, in 
the minds of an increasing number, 
an ideal solution of the problem of 
the municipal organist when, as Mr. 
Fairclough suggests, no such ac- 
tivities are associated with the muni- 
cipal organist’s routine as, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Charles Raymond Cron- 
ham has been carrying on with dis- 
tinguished success in Portland, 
Maine. The public is too fickle to 
patronize very long the recitals of 
but one individual; besides that, 
municipal organs belong to the citi- 
zens themselves and the honors as- 
sociated with playing them might 
properly be considered as belonging 
not to but one organist in each city 
but to the best of the professional or- 
ganists in general. 

St. Paul originally was paying 
quite a good salary for its municipal 
organist, as salaries go in the organ 
profession. Mr. Chandler Gold- 
thwaite was placed in the position 
when the organ was installed in 
1920, and he was followed by Mr. 
Hugo Goodwin. The last recitals 
were given in the 1928-1929 season. 


AS 
—RIEMENSCHNEIDER— 
At the fourth annual Master Class 
conducted by Mr. Albert Riemen- 
schneider at Balboa Park, San 
Diego, the largest class of the series 
greeted Mr. Riemenschneider and 
unanimously voted an invitation to 
conduct a similar class in 1932. The 
classes this year were devoted to the 
complete “organ” works of Brahms 
and Liszt, covered in three 2-hour 
sessions, with six similar sessions de- 
voted to Bach. At Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory Mr. Riemenschneider 
earlier in the season completed his 

fifth annual master class” series. 


—ALLEN— 
Warren D. Allen has deferred his 
proposed eastern tour until next 


spring. 
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Three a Day 


Something About the Organ and Organist in a Magnificent 
Setting— Mission Inn, Riverside, California 


NFORTUNATE conditions 
may make the lot of the 
municipal organist a 
troubled one, but there is 
another field, open to those 
capable of meeting its needs; where 
politics and politicians do not dis- 
turb the organist but where he can 
very easily learn just what kind of 
music is really wanted by those who 
pay for furnishing it. This is the 
growing hotel field. 


Mission Inn, at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, is a most beautiful building. 
In 1911 it bought a 3-45 Kimball 
and since 1918 Mr. Newell Parker 
has been giving organ programs 
there as official concert organist of 
the Inn. 


Mission Inn is largely the result 
of the vision and energy of Mr. 
Frank Miller who began his life- 
work in a twelve-room hotel in 1876. 
His shrine is now a magnificent five- 
hundred-room “old world retreat 
depicting the colorful art and history 
of Spain and the early California of 
the Dons.” Many of the world’s 
most famous people have stopped at 
Mission Inn and spoken or written 
its praises. The Emperior of Japan 
conferred a decoration on Mr. Mil- 
ler. Presidents Harrison, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft visited the Inn. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond wrote her fam- 
ous End of a Perfect Day in her 
room at the Inn and dedicated it to 
Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller is credited with having 
these three mottoes as his favorites: 

“You cannot buy happiness; you 
must get it out of work.” 

“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

“Sentiment pays.” 

Mt. Rubidoux, made famous 
among organists by Mr. Harvey 
Gaul’s organ composition (published 
by Fischer) is the product of Mr. 
Miller’s vision. In the words of Mr. 
R. E. Drummy, Mr. Miller “was an 
enthusiast for tree-planting and 
parks, and developed Mt. Rubidoux 
within the city limits, building a road 
to the summit, affording a magnifi- 
cent view of the lovely valley.” 
Thus Mt. Rubidoux, “developed by 
Mr. Miller into an internationally 
known shrine” has become famous 
for its “Easter sunrise service and 
the Armistice sunset ceremony.” 

Before briefly mentioning the 
work of the official organist of the 
Inn it is interesting to read Mrs. 





Bond’s account of her writing of The 
End of a Perfect Day: 

“The story has been told many, 
many times, and in many, many 
ways, but the truth is a very simple 
story. 

“The inspiration came to me as I 
was viewing a wonderful sunset 
from the top of Mt. Rubidoux, this 
glorious place that has been made 
famous by the Easter morning sun- 
rise service, inaugurated by Frank 
Miller, Master of the Mission Inn. 
I had been motoring through South- 
ern California with some nature- 
loving friends; we had been seeing 
many beautiful sights, but the glory 
of the sunset from the mountain was 
the most beautiful thing I had ever 
seen. I hurried back to the Mission 
Inn .... and almost at once came 
the words for A Perfect Day.” 

This rather lengthy prelude gives 
a picture of the delightful and har- 
monious surroundings to be found in 
innumerable inns throughout the 
country, where organ music could 
provide an element of added luxury 
and pleasure on a vastly more satis- 
factory plane than has as yet been 
possible with municipal installations. 

“My programs at the Inn,” writes 
Mr. Parker, “are varied, appealing 
to all without falling to the level of 
jazz. I usually have the assistance 
of a vocalist and a harpist. Our 
programs include the standard over- 
tures and selections from the operas, 
including the best of the light operas. 





MR. NEWELL PARKER 
Organist of Mission Inn 
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“The atmosphere of our music 
room is Catholic in nature, though 
none of the family who own Mission 
Inn are of Catholic membership; 
Catholic in this sense refers to the 
beautiful and historic Missions for 
which California is famous, Missions 
established by the Jesuit fathers, 
and typically Spanish in architecture 
and atmosphere. Hence all of the 
famous Ave Marias are sung and 
played on our programs. 

“American folk-songs also play a 
large part in our programs. I believe 
I have played more of the American 
folk-songs and old tunes than any- 
one else in this kind of work. 

“Our listeners are generally re- 
tired business men and their families, 
seriously-minded people searching 
for rest and comfort. The atmos- 
phere of our beautiful music room 
is ideally helpful in this mood. 

“An unusual feature of my work 
is that of playing for weddings. I 
have played for more than six hun- 
dred weddings in Mission Inn dur- 
ing the past eight years, and many 
of them were notable people.” 

Mr. Parker gives a list of the com- 
positions he has found suitable for 
his audiences, and we quote suffici- 
ently to indicate the class of com- 
positions represented on his pro- 
grams: 


Brewer, Echo Bells 
Friml, Adieu 
Douglas, Em Finale, Prelude, Al- 


legro ‘ 
Diggle, Vesper Prayer, Souvenir. 
Caprice, Poem  Heroique. 


Meditation, etc. 

Guilmant, Marche Religieuse, Chant 
Seraphique, all the Sonatas. 
ete; 

Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily, etc. 

Widor, Toccata 

Tchaikowsky, many transcriptions 

Batiste, all the Ste. Cecilia Offer- 
tories 

Franck, Piece Heroique, Chorale 

Bm, Cantabile 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 


Mr. Parker is also the official or- 
ganist for the Mt. Rubidoux Easter 
service; he was born in Port Huron. 
Mich., is an A.A.G.O., and studied 
organ with Ernest Douglas, with a 
special term with Eugene Gigout. 
Since 1920 he has also been organist 
of the First Scientist, Riverside. At 
Mission Inn he has given three pro- 
grams a day for over a decade. He 
is a Mason and member of the Ro- 
tary Club, as well as an ardent golfer 
and official member of the Hole-in- 
One Club, a membership he won 
twice! 
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One other and final connection be- 
tween Mission Inn and our world of 
the organ: 


Up near the summit of Mr. Rubi- 
doux there stand a bridge and Peace 
Tower, erected in honor of Mr. Mil- 
ler. In 1927 Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


An Appeal 


took the pilgrimage, passed by the 
Tower, and at the sunrise service on 
that Easter day read his inspiring 
poem, “God of the Open Air.” That 
great poem has been set to superb 
music (for chorus) by Mr. William 
A. Goldsworthy and was published 
a season or two ago. 


to Reason 


An Unanswerable Argument in Favor of the Restoration of 
Organs in the Motion Picture Theaters 
By WILLARD HOIE 


> SYCHOLOGY is a great 
| word. It means something 
that we know little o1 
nothing about, but if you 
use it right, you generally 
have the other fellow at a disadvan- 
tage in any argument. Perhaps this 
is why I am beginning this harangue 
with the statement that the motion 
picture theaters of the United States 
have been guilty of a tremendous 
psychological mistake during the last 
year. . 
This mistake, to get quickly to the 
meat of the argument, has been in 
the failure to provide theater pa- 
trons with good music in original 
form. 

Recent government statistics show 
that there are more than thirteen 
million radio séts in use in the 
United States at the present time. 
This means that with a reasonable 
allowance for the sets Uncle Sam 
has not been able to count there are 
enough radio receivers in operation 
to serve well over half of the popula- 
tion 

In other words, more than half the 
homes in the country now have a 
plentiful supply of reproduced 
music. 

Now, I ask you this question and 
demand a “yes” or “no” answer: If 
you have a handsome fifteen-hour-a- 
day supply of reproduced music at 
home, are you going to put on the 
furs and go out into the bitter Janu- 
ary weather and pay two bits or four 
for the privilege of hearing some 
more reproduced music? 

“But,” you come back at me, 
“people go to the theater to enjoy 
NOTE: Mr. Howe’s article is re- 
printed for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in the very desirable restora- 
tion of the organ as a solo feature in 
the otherwise completely mechanical 
program of the moving picture thea- 
ter; it was originally published in the 
Movinc Picture Review & THEa- 
TER MANAGEMENT magazine, New 
York, and is herewith reprinted by 
courtesy of their kind permission.— 
Tre Eprtor. 








the picture, not for musical enter- 
tainment.” 

If this is the reason, they must 
have some queer ideas of enjoyment, 
as far as some of the celluloid prod- 
uct of recent months is concerned. 
But we will pass this point, for the 
moment. 

If people did not go to the theater 
to hear the organ and the or- 
chestras, why did a lot of hard-boiled 
theater managers spend millions of 
dollars on music before there was a 
recorded substitute for the original 
article? 

Personally, I believe the organ 
had as much to do with the early 
success of the motion picture theater 
as the pictures themselves. 

The drawing power of the organ 
was universally admitted. Had it 
not been, would a film company have 
paid the salary it had to pay to se- 
cure the services of Alfred G. 
Robyn to play in an early Broad- 
way house‘ 

Would the finest film theaters 
from coast to coast have vied with 
one another in exploiting the names 
of leading members of the American 
Guild of Organists? 

No, the organ was one of the first 
aids to the box-office. And every- 
body knew it. Then, take the or- 
chestra. You may have to take it, 
for the poor thing has no home any 
more. 

Back in the very distant past—as 
much as a couple of years ago—the 
New York Symphony Orchestra was 
consolidated with the New York 
Philharmonic and a good many 
musicians were thrown out of work. 
It was told, with much gusto, that 
some of them applied for jobs in 
New York theaters and were turned 
down on the ground that they were 
not good enough to play in a first- 
class theater orchestra. Probably 
this did not happen, but it made a 
good story. And it does indicate the 
pride some theaters took in main- 
taining high musical standards. 

Now, when the public is getting 
tons of reproduced music at home, 
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acres of it, we throw the organ out 
the window and fire the orchestra 
and give the same public some more 
reproduced music in the theater. 

I am prepared to admit that re- 
produced music is far better than no 


music. But I believe that an unre- 
mitting diet of roast duck, or straw- 
berry jam, or reproduced music, is 
bad for the digestion and tends to 
create a yearning for corned beef 
and cabbage, or something as differ- 
ent. 

Radio has had another and a very 
important effect on the American 
public. It has tremendously broad- 
ened the public’s acquaintance with 
all kinds of music—from the classics 
to the “What Have You Done to 
Me?” ditties. 

With music, acquaintance whets 
demand. A Bach fugue is incompre- 
hensible to most people the first time 
they hear it, but if they hear it 
enough they get to know it and like 
it. And then they demand more. 

The public is keyed up, today, to 
appreciate music. More so than 
ever before. But the way to take 
advantage of this fact is by billing 
the organ and the orchestra in per- 
sonal appearances. 

Incidentally, the people who make 
organs are a shrinking lot of violets. 
They had millions of dollars worth 
of business in this field, but when 
sound came along and gave them one 
clip on their collective chin they took 
the count without argument. 

In all the field of selling, there is 
no better case, no more striking op- 
portunity to drive home a lesson, 
than right here. But the organ peo- 
ple seem to have run out of air. 

If they had any pressure on the 
gauge, they would be telling you that 
their instruments are one of the en- 
tertainment features you can not af- 
ford to dispense with. They would 
be driving home the box-office value 
ot their organs. But facts are facts, 
even when the people who ought to 
be spreading them are asleep. 

It is high time to dust off the or- 
gan console and give the customers 
some original music. They will ap- 


preciate it. 
i) 

—RIESBERG— 
F. W. Riesberg, wellknown organ 
editor on the Musical Courier staff, 
is back at his desk after 16 weeks of 
vacation spent partly at his summer 
home in the Catskills, with a trip to 
the west when he played the San 
Francisco municipal organ for the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, re- 
turning by way of the Grand Can- 
yon. Mr. Riesberg is also a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New York 
School of Music and Art. 
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Recital 


Selections 


RECITALISTS marked * have given “the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 





ANDREW J. BAIRD 
ARDEN HOUSE 

*Bonnet, Variations de Concert 
Zonnet, Ariel. Chant sans Paroles. 
Wagner, Holy Grail March 
Wagner, Lohengrin Act 3 Int. 
Martin, Evensong 
Skilton, American Indian Fantasie 
Durand, Annette DeLubin 
Wely, Pastoral 
Yon, Rhapsody Italiana 
Bach, Air in D 
Sach, Passacaglia 


*Van Eyken, Sonata Dm 
Greig, 3 Peer Gynt excerpts 
Svensdon, Romance 

Moe, Shepherds Pipes 
Torjuessen, Midnight 

Sibelius, Finlandia 

Dvorak, Valse A. Humoresque. 
Dvorak, New World Finale 


*Parker, Sonata Ef 

Arcadelt, Ave Maria 

Mueller, Thou art my Rock 
Letocart, Chant Funebre 

Stewart, Processional March 
Mendelssohn, Consolation 
Mendelssohn, Italian Sym. Finale 
Gauiter, Le Secret 

Calver, Forest Chimes 

Ferrata, Modern Suite 


*Merkel, Mvt. 1, Son. Gm 
Dubois, Paridisum 
Bovral, Fantaise 
sunning, Nocturne 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Macfarlane, Spring Song 
Stoughton, Phoenecian Procession 
Moussorgsky, A Tear 
Schumann, Sketch Fm, Evening. 
Handel, Allegro Giocoso 
Lester, Meditation-Carillon 
Wagner, Valkyries Ride 

These programs were from a 
series given each week at the sum- 
mer residence of Mrs. E. H. Harri- 


man. 
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DR. F. T. EGENER 

UNITED CHURCH, ST. CATHARINES 
*Faulkes, Concert Overture Ef 
Nevin, Rosary. Narcissus. 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 4 
Johnston, Midsummer Caprice 
Sorodin, At Convent 
Custard, Chelsea Fayre 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 

The above was the first of a series 
of recitals to be given by Dr. Egener, 
twice monthly. 


MRS. CORA CONN-MOORHEAD 
SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 

Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
B oellmann, Gothique Suite 
Rosseau, Prelude et Cantilene 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Shure, Through Palestine 
Rogers, Cantilene 
MacMasters, Toccata A 

Mrs. Moorhead marked her 14th 
anniversary with the First Presby- 
terian by giving this program, each 
number of which was dedicated to 
her teacher, Dr. Wm. C. Carl. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
*Bach, Prelude Bm 
Godard, Adagio Pathetique 
Dvorak, Dance of Goblins 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 5 
Schumann, Sketch 4 
Nevin, Love Song 
Beethoven, Minuet G 
Wagner, Lohengrin selections « 
*Suppe, Poet-Peasant Overture 
Dvorak, Songs my Mother Taught 
Brahms, Cradle Song 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude 
Korsakoff, Scheherazada 
Wagner, Lohengrin excerpts 
*PARVIN TITUS 
(City not given) 
*Noble, Gloria Domini 
Guilmant, Adagio, Son. 5 
Jawelak, ** Madrigal 
Bach, My Inmost Heart 
Wagner, Parsifal selections 
Parker, Allegretto 
Milford, Ben Johnsons Pleasure 
Karg-Elert, **Harmonies at Evening 
Mendelssohn, March of Priests 
*Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Debussy, Damozel Prelude 
Bach, Air D 
Dvorak, **New World Largo 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Guilmant, **Meditation 2 
Dethier, Song 
Lemmens, Finale D 
*Wolstenholme, Minuet and Trio 
Barnes, Andante (1st) 
Dubois, In Paradisum 
Ireland, Vilanella 
Wagner, **Dreams 
Vierne, Allegro (1st) 
Schumann, **Evensong 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
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*CARL WEINRICH 
HOLY COMMUNION, NEW YORK 
October Bach Programs 
*Toccata and Fugue (Dorian) 
4 Advent Choralpreludes 
Sonata 5 ® 
10 Christmas Choralpreludes 
Vivace (Son. 3) 
Prelude and Fugue G 


*Concerto Am 

3 New Year Choralpreludes 

2 Purification Choralpreludes 
Prelude and Fugue Ef 

3 Passiontide Choralpreludes 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 


*Prelude and Fugue Am 

4 Passiontide Choralpreludes 
Sonata 6 

6 Easter Choralpreludes 
Toccata F 


*Prelude and Fugue Fm 
6 Choralpreludes 
Prelude and Fugue A 

7 Choralpreludes 
Passacaglia 


Mr. Weinrich’s program quotes 
Schweitzer: “The Orgelbuchlein is 
the key to the understanding of 
Bach’s music as a whole.” There is 
considerable truth in that enthusias- 
tic statement. Once the public sees 
some of the beauty in these 45 
choralpreludes, it is on a fair way 
to see what a fugue is all about. Mr. 
Weinrich mixes fugues and sonatas 
in with the choralpreludes in a most 
engaging fashion, and closes with 
the greatest organ composition Bach 
ever wrote—the Passacaglia. 

Thus the work Mr. Farnam in- 
augurated on as permanent a basis 
as one man can inaugurate anything, 
is now being carried along most at- 
tractively and commendably by Mr. 
Weinrich. Holy Communion was 
wiser in its music than one of our 
great conservatories; it knew more 
about organ playing. It could be 
satisfied, after having had a taste of 
the Farnam art, with nothing less 
than a Farnam pupil. 

What Mr. Weinrich accomplishes, 
the place he ultimately is assigned in 
the scheme of things, depends now 
only upon the work he is willing to 
do. It dare be neither too much 
nor too little; either would be fatal. 
We hope he is as impervious to criti- 
cism as oblivious of praise. It is 
well for such an artist to know what 
other artists—and the public— 
think, but how can any of the rest 
of us know more about it than the 
man who is going through it, the 
man who is doing it? Hence we 
hope Mr. Weinrich will be as gentle 


‘in his indifference to extraneous at- 


titudes as was Mr. Farnam. We 
would say also as indifferent. It 
takes leadership to make an artist. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Progress? 


w’ EEPING our heads about 
us will be highly desirable 

this season. Idealism is 
badly shot. It may be 
true that the dog that 
yelps is the one that is hit, but it’s 
not true that the human beings who 
are yelling loudest today are the 
ones that are hit by economic con- 
ditions. The only thing we may be 
certain of is that the politicians of 
every class have grabbed the rich 
opportunity and are crying panic 
so they may get more money to 
juggle in relief of the poor—which 
to them means twenty-five cents for 
a friend and seventy-five cents for 
the poor politicians. Just how long 
will America tolerate its present sys- 
tem of governmental inefficiency and 
graft? We know of no better sys- 
tem of government, and many that 
are infinitely worse. But committee 
rule is always disastrous. Our gov- 
ernment is merely a huge group of 
committees—each member of which 
seems bent on getting all the money 
he can for himself without getting 
caught. 

I suppose nothing can be done 
about it; I know nothing will. 

There is a new book published on 
business. The author claims that 
our business men are masters of the 
art of thievery and graft, compared 
to whom politicians are mere 
amateurs. Perhaps it is so. We all 
know many businesses in which 
thievery is practised openly, of 
course, under a more evasive name. 
Sugar-coat a pill and anybody will 
swallow it. It is for us of the organ 
world individually to do our little bit. 
no matter how little, toward the ideal 
of clean, fair business practises. In 
the topsy-turvey world of today that 
would seem almost like a silly waste 
of effort. 

We might make a beginning any- 
way. Let’s start at home. 

Let’s expect editors of journals 
that are supposed to tell the truth 





and confine their pages to useful 
items, to do just that. Let’s jump 
on them when they turn to blah. 
Let’s expect T.A.O. to be somewhat 
of an ideal journal of constructive 
thought. Let us expect to find ideas 
in it with which we violently dis- 
agree—for new ideas spell progress. 
We would do well to jump on the 
editor when we find articles with 
which we agree; they reflect stagna- 
tion. But let us not make the mis- 
take of having ideas of our own 
which we would force the other fel- 
low to adopt. Plead with him, chide 
him, try to scare him if we can, but 
let us not take it too seriously. 

Then let us turn to our work in 
the chtirch and expect our preludes 
to be not merely appropriate, for any 
well-written piece of technically ccr- 
rect counterpoint is that; let them 
also be interesting to those who 
know nothing about the structure of 
music. My friend Mr. Arthur 
Poister, rapidly building a reputation 
as a Bach enthusiast, will tell us that 
Bach wrote canon in so many species 
—was it twenty-four, forty-four, a 
hundred and four? I don’t know. 
But who cares? Certainly the pub- 
lic does not care. The public wants 
only music that will interest. Cheap 
music? No, the public does not 
want cheap music, but it would 
rather have cheap music it can 
digest than correct music it cannot 
digest, just as you and I would 
rather eat a simple meal of bread 
and butter we can digest in prefer- 
ence to the most extravagantly com- 
plex mea! ever prepared if we can- 
not digest it. So let’s have Mr. 
Poister play Bach for us, and let us 
play Bach for ourselves, too. But 
gently with the public, gently. The 
public is a healthy young infant; too 
many doses of indigestion will not 
be good for it. 

The theater manager’s glorifica- 
tion of cheapness need no longer 
bother us. But the recital is far 
from dead. It has hardly yet come 
to full life, for that matter. True, 













we have had recitals in the past, free 
public organ recitals of all sorts, and 
sometimes there have been audiences 
—in those days the people had no- 
where else to go. In these latter 
days when there are other places to 
visit, when there are interesting 
radio programs to be had in our own 
homes, when good books are as com- 
mon and as cheap as good bread, the 
organ recital has had to tace a 
sudden problem without warning ; of 
course it fell back a pace. But it is 
not staying back. I doubt if people 
will flock to organ recitals as to 
motion-pictures, for organ recitals 
have only beauty and truth to offer 
whereas the moving-pictures have 
vulgarity and exciting sentimentality 
of the brand that fits the average 
member of the masses. Instead of 
expecting to see our audiences num- 
bered in the thousands—and being 
heartily disappointed—we will do 
better to be thankful for the dozens. 
take courage, find out what those 
dozens like best and devote ourselves 
to giving more and better of that. 

I believe the average church or- 
ganist has been as misguided in his 
attitude and service as the average 
minister. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
that we are called organists. Per- 
haps that is why we thought only of 
organs, very little of choirs. It may 
have been very unfortunate to talk 
about preachers too and the dear old 
ladies who talked about the sermons 
have at last gotten the clergy into 
the sad predicament where the 
minister thinks what he has to say 
is so much more important than the 
word of God that he has the un- 
precedented inconsistency to read 
five minutes from the Bible and take 
forty-five for himself . and his 
prayers. 

What we are discovering now, 
thanks to the leadership of the few, 
is that it pays to devote less time to 
the preludes and postludes and more 
to the anthems. Anyone who still 
likes to think a hymn is a worthy 
piece of music or poetry is entitled 
to think so, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the noble, serious, deeply 
worthy church service of the future 
will very often indulge in the sicken- 
ing sentimentality and childish sim- 
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who sets the pace with a western tour of about fifteen recitals in a period 
of less than six weeks; Mr. Christian’s engagements already fixed in dates 
will be found in our Events-Forecast column. 


plicity represented by the majority 
of our hymns. I’m not talking about 
Plainsong, Gregorian Chants, and 
Ein’ Feste Burgs. If we must have 
mass-Music in our church service, 
sung by perfectly horrible voices, I 
believe it will be those magnificently 
appropriate Plainsong Gregorian- 
isms, with an Ein’ Feste Burg now 
and then for good measure. But why 
some of the music of a church ser- 
vice should be amateur-made is as 
incomprehensible to me as it would 
be if we were to have the janitor try 
to play the organ, the organist try to 
read the Scriptures effectively, and 
the soprano soloist print the calen- 
dar. 

Let us face the coming season with 
considerable commonsense and many 
questions. We need to be eternally 
questioning. Question a great deal, 
change but a very little. Some of 
our present economic difficulties 


arise because the age has changed 
too much and questioned too little. 
We have accepted and grabbed. 
We've been personal profiteers and 
now we're paying the bill. Let us 
hope that when we are getting our 
receipts and emerging on the sunny 
side a few years hence we shall come 
out with a clean path of honorable 
dealings behind us. It is easy to 
make money on the under-dog; easy 
to make a slave work twelve hours a 
day. It is not so easy to recognize 
merit in our competitor, especially 
when he’s just a little fellow. It’s 
not so easy to reduce our own sal- 
aries a bit and cut some of our own 
extravagances before we inform the 
workman that his salary is reduced 
ten per cent. Some big industries 
did that, nobly. They cut their big 
men first and most. In fact their 
big men made the cuts against them- 
selves, and later the lesser reduction 
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was announced for the other fellow. 
How many ministers with salaries 
larger than they actually need will 
reduce their salaries first before per- 
mitting their janitors, organists, and 
choirs to suffer a reduction in sal- 
aries that already are far below 
sensible comparison with what the 
minister has demanded for himself? 
Some will, I know, but not many. 

The season holds a store of 
hard work for all of us. Hard 
work always pays. It pays best 
when the hard work is best di- 
rected. Let us see to it that our 
hard work is directed primarily at 
considerable improvement in our 
choir work, our repertoire of 
creditable anthem texts set to 
creditable but comprehensible 
music, and the doing of our full 
share to make a church service 
mean something to the few men 
left in the pews. They’ll come 
back from the golf courses if we 
do. Let us also rally to our build- 
ers. We can get organs cheaper 
now than ever before. Let us not 
permit our churches to rob our or- 
gan builders because the back 
doors of the factories are, so to 
speak, left open at night for pos- 
sible customers. We know what 
an organ ought to cost; let us see 
to it that the builder gets just that 
much. In return he will not ob- 
ject, then, when we politely in- 
form him that we know more about 
what an organist needs in an or- 
gan than he does, for we’ve been 
playing organs, or trying to, lo 
these many years. 

It’ really not an uninviting pros- 
pect ahead of us. Perhaps it re- 
sembles an early June dive into the 
ocean. A pretty lively shock, but 
then a most pleasant exhiliration. 


ADDENDA 

Haste usually makes waste. I was . 
a month too early with my com- 
ments on the announcement of the 
W. W. Kimball Company when I 
dealt with that proposed advertise- 
ment in my October editorial. <A 
last-minute conference resulted in 
a decision to delay the announce- 
ment and substitute an entirely 
different advertising message, so 
that my editorial comments had no 
meaning at the moment. The 
readers will recognize the adver- 
tisement referred to when it is 
published, which it may be in this 
issue. 

I often wonder if the average 
reader has the slightest notion of 
the time we require to prepare and 
print an issue. In case of neces- 
sity we could, by increasing the 
costs in every direction, prepare, 
print, and publish an issue within 
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twenty-four hours. But, in com- 
mon with all other journals whose 
sole aim is to distribute matter of 
technical importance, we require a 
full month for the preparation of 
each issue. 

On the first day of the month 
all the copy for the main articles, 
illustrations, and so on, is sent to 
the plant, having been collected, 
arranged, and prepared during the 
previous month. Space is left for 
later articles of minor importance. 
By the middle of the month, these 
articles have been set into type, 
the proofs corrected, and page- 
dummies made up on paper, trans- 
lated into pages of type and illus- 
tration, proof-read, corrected, and 
two forms of sixteen pages each 
given an o.k. for the presses. That 
usually means that half the maga- 
zine is actually printed by the 18th 
of the month. By the 24th the 
other half must also be printed and 
off the press, in order to get copies 
through the bindery and deliver 
long-distance copies to the post- 
office so that subscribers far away 
may have their copies on the first 
of the month, just as those in New 
York City are supposed to. This 
is the theory of course; we never 
yet have strangled a man in order 
to live up to theory. In actual 
practise it makes no difference to 
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anybody but the printer whether 
copies are finished on the sched- 
uled dates or a week later. To 
him it makes a big difference. Just 
as an organist cannot possibly 
play two recitals on the same day 
and hour in two different cities, so 
also the printer cannot . possibly 
run two different magazines on the 
same presses on the same day. It 
is a matter of but good business 
and common sense for a printer to 
assign each job its day on each 
particular press, and expect the 
publisher to live up to schedule or 
take the consequences of serious 
delay. 

What would happen if, let us 
say, a church in San Francisco 
wanted to engage Mr. Weinrich, 
for example, for a recital and de- 
layed making contract with him 
till a week before the event? 
Would it be likely that any busy 
organist whose recital would be 
worth having, would find life so 
free and easy as to be able to lay 
aside all previous engagements 
at the last minute to accommodate 
a church committee that was 
guilty of indefensible delay? 
Hardly. 

Again, if Mr. Leo Sowerby were 
to write a sonata, dedicate it to 
you, mail you a copy on Novem- 
ber first, would you be likely to 
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play it in public recital on Novem- 
ber tenth? Not if vou are any- 
thing even mildly approaching a 
conscientious worker. 

Thus the editors choose to take 
their own good time to selecting 
materials for each issue. They 
will not be rushed by anyone, 
though they may be relied upon 
invariably to be as accommodating 
as any human being can be. But 
the first and most vital interest is 
the making of a well-rounded mag- 
azine. Personal interests of iso- 
lated individuals dare not be con- 
sidered and are not considered. 

And so it happens T.A.O. does 
not join in the mad scramble for 
speed. Our mad scramble is for 
serious technical worth. Nothing 
else matters. 

Ever hear about the New Yorker 
who will run down the steps of his 
apartment, two steps at a time, 
each morning, dash madly across 
the street and almost knock a 
passing pedestrian into the gutter 
as he jumps into the first taxi he 
sees, order full speed ahead to- 
wards his office, and then stop at 
the front door for ten minutes and 
watch some unfortunate taxi driver 
change a flat?) We scramble like 
mad to save half a minute, and 
then we waste an hour doing noth- 
ing. 
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Organ Architect 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 























Concerning Organ-Architects Fees 


A condition that has been growing increasingly damaging to the 
art of organ building has reached such proportions that, as a 
result of informal conferences at the recent A.G.O. Convention, 
the undersigned have been prevailed upon to make this state- 
ment: It is their opinion that— 

The fee for the services of a competent Organ Architect, in 
the design and finishing of an organ, should in no case exceed 
2% of the cost of the organ, plus any necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the Architect ; that fee should be paid by the purchaser, 
with no additional fees or commissions of any kind whatever 
from any other source. The percentage stated is a maximum and 
should be materially smaller for the design of a large organ. 

The undersigned announce that their services, individually 
or jointly, are available to organ purchasers on that basis. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
7104 S. Wabash Ave. Guaranty Trust Building 
Cuicaco, IL. ATLanTICc City, N. J. 
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Anyway, the Kimball policy is 
worth pondering when it does 
reach publication. It will be 
worth just as much whether it 
reaches publication in November 
or not till after Easter. In Holly- 
wood they make cities and castles 
and gigantic machinery overnight. 
But real projects are not developed 
on hocus-pocus methods. 


4S 
—AN OPPORTUNITY ?— 

Dr. George H. Gartlan, director of 
public school music in New York 
City, claims that organs in public 
schools without automatic players 
are only 8% efficient compared with 
organs equipped with automatic 
players. ‘The board of education 
cannot afford to employ a full-time 
organist for each instrument,” ex- 
plained Dr. Gartlan; “many times 
during the school year when organ 
music is desired an organist is not 
available.” 

Is this an opportunity? How 
many organists, perfectly competent 
for the work, reside within easy dis- 
tance of each of these high schools, 
who have ample spare time through 
the day? A dollar an afternoon 
would be better than nothing, and 
five dollars would be delightful! 
Now why not some of us take a 
look for high schools, see if there 
are organs in them, and then talk 
business with Dr. Gartlan? No, 
getting on a high-horse and talking 
high finance won’t help anybody. 
This situation calls for a start at 
rock bottom. 


PRELUDE INTEREST 
ROLAND POMERAT GAINS ATTENTION 
FOR NOVEL IDEA 
By presenting twelve organ numbers 
in historical relation from the 17th 
century to the present, and playing 
two numbers each Sunday for six 
consecutive Sundays as prelude and 
postlude to the services, Mr. Pom- 
erat, of Trinity M. E., West Spring- 
field, Mass., gave the following pro- 
gram which was followed with keen 
interest by many of the congrega- 

tion: 

Lotti 1667, Prelude and Aria; 
Buxtehude 1637, Prelude, Fugue, 
Chaconne; Handel 1685, Prelude 
and Fugue; Bach 1685, Toccata C; 
Boely 1785, Andante; Mozart 1756, 
Fantasia F; Mendelssohn 1809, 
Sonata 6, in two parts; Saint-Saens 
1835, Breton Rhapsody ; Reger 1873, 
Intermezzo Em; Yon 1886, Hymn of 
Glory; Bonnet 1884, Concert Vari- 
ations. 

The local press gave Mr. Pomer- 
at’s programs complete in advance, 
with a two-column photo. 











A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Wedgwood’s 
Dictionary 
of Organ Stops 


The old classic, first 
published in 1905, still 
available; 190 pages, 6 
x 9, cloth-bound, illus- 
trated. Remains the 
favorite of many au- 
thorities. 


$3.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS, INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 


play, or enjoy the organ. 





“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 734 x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 


























A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Audsley’s 
Organ Stops 


6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated 
$2.50 net postpaid 


In our opinion the most complete, 
accurate, and authoritative Dic- 
tionary of Organ Stops ever pub- 
lished; a masterpiece, by the late 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley. 
Most reasonably priced. Every 
register included, from Acuta to 
Zinken. Authoritative spelling a 
specialty; an invaluable book for 
the organist. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 


A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Temple of Tone 
by Audsley 


7 x 10, 262 pages 


$7.50 net postpaid 


The tonal ideas of the world’s 
greatest authority on the organ; 
invaluable for the organist, 
especially for those who are not 
privileged to own the first two 
great works on that subject by 
Dr. Audsley. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 














Fugue Writing 
by 


A. Madeley Richardson 


A most attractive, informative, 
and complete exposition of all the 
elements of a fugue, written to 
give the student a better under- 
standing of the fugue, or to en- 
able him to write fugues for him- 
self. 6 x 9, 90 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 











THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 


Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for  quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 








room for 200 names. 4% x 
6144, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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Churches of France 


By ARMS and ARMS 


A handsome book of the De Luxe order dealing with the spirit and 
setting of the most famous and picturesque churches and cathedrals of 
France, illustrated by 51 full-page etchings and drawings. The warmth 
and beauty of French organ music will be infinitely better interpreted 
after an hour spent with this study of the beauty and spirit of the churches 
and cathedrals that inspired the music. A book to be treasured and al- 
ways returned to, before the playing of any great French organ com- 
9 x 12, about 300 pages, 179 full 
pages of text, 51 full pages of etchings and drawings; a De Luxe volume 
for those who appreciate fine books and love the organ music of France. 


$20.00 postpaid 
467 City Hall Station, New York 


position in your public programs. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 











House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 


7 # 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the architecture 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal in church buildings. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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Events 
Forecast 


Cleveland, 2: Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, recital, Trinity Cathedral. 

‘Great Neck, N. Y., 6: Hugh Mc- 
Amis, recital on the Hall organ in 
All Saints Church. 

Hanover, Pa., 29: J. Herbert 
Springer in St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
will dedicate the 4-277-12,773 Austin 
and in the evening present Men- 
delssohn’s “95th Psalm.” This is 
probably the largest organ in the 
world. The first recital will be giv- 
en by Mr. Springer Dec. 1, at 8:15. 

Hazelton, Pa., 9: Pietro A. Yon 
in recital, dedicating Kilgen, in St. 
Mary's Incoronata Church. 
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New York, 16: Pietro A. Yon in 
festival service, St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

New York, 29: Hugh Porter, re- 
cital on the famous Austin in the 
Second Presbyterian, 4 p.m. 

Philadelphia, 12: Dr. Henry S. 
Fry, recital on the new Kimball, 
Germantown Second Baptist, 8:15. 

St. Cloud, Minn., 25: Pietro A. 
Yon, recital on 3m Welte-Tripp, St. 
Mary’s Church. 

Spokane, Wash., 30: Pietro A. 
Yon, re-engagement, Lewis-Clark 
High School. 

CHRISTIAN TOUR 
Sometimes the realm of art may en- 
courage methods so slipshod that 
last-minute plans are the rule instead 
of the exception. Many recitals are 
played on® rush arrangement, not 
many on deliberate advance plans. 
This column is devoted to a record 
of such schedules as are prepared 
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sufficiently in advance. The follow- 
ing items refer to the recitals by Mr. 
Palmer Christian’s fall tour of the 
Coast: 

St. Louis, Oct. 26: Centenary M. 
Ik., new Kilgen. 

San Antonio, Oct. 29: Auditorium, 
Moller municipal organ. 

El Paso, Nov. 1: Auditorium. 

Tucson, 4: Scottish Rite Temple. 

Pomona, 5: Claremont College, 
new Estey dedication festivities. 

Los Angeles, 9: University of 
California. i 

Stanford, 11: Stanford Univ. 

San Francisco, 12: Calvary Pres- 
byterian. ; 

Sacramento, 13: Auditorium. 

Delaware, Ohio, Dec. 2: Ohio 
Wesleyan University, dedicating 
Kimball. 

Various additional recitals are to 
be given by Mr. Christian on this no- 
table tour, though at the present mo- 
ment exact dates are not available. 


HUGH PORTER 
SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 

American Program, Nov. 29 
James, 2 mvts., Sonata 
Dickinson, Storm King Intermezzo 
Noble, 3 Choralpreludes 
Barnes, Allegro (2nd) 
Jepson, Pantomime. Carillon. 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 


4S 

—YON IN RECITAL SERIES— 
The “first public recital” by Pietro 
Yon in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on the Kilgen installed a few sea- 
sons ago, was given Oct. 26. The 
first part of the program was en- 
tirely organ, while oboe, French 
horn, and an ensemble of drums and 
brass were used in the latter part. 


—A MODEL ORGAN— 
Hook & Hastings Co. have on ex- 
hibition in their New York office a 
model which shows, under glass, a 
chest and all its connections and op- 
erations, with blowing apparatus, 
coupler mechanism, relays, etc., etc., 
complete even to fifteen different 
families of tone, one pipe for each 
family. 

—FISCHER-OXFORD— 
Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New 
York, “is now the sole agent in the 
United States” for the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press music catalogue. 


—“THRILLING”’— 

Here’s what one church advertised 
for its Sunday evening program, and 
it was not New York City either: 

1. Talk by a foot-ball hero; 

2. Talk by the minister, with 
foot-ball as part of the theme; 

3. “Thrilling organ recital.” 

Ah, a church service! ’Tis thus 
we “worship”. 



































Books and Music for the Organist 





Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less; 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth cf new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form. 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or. four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x. 10, 6 
pages. : 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put inte print in the past decade; pamphlet 9% 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 

BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartecr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 
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AFTERMATH 
0.A., 0.B., & E. CONVENTION INSPIRES 
GREAT COMPOSITION 

The graphic and touching account in 
your September issue faithfully re- 
cording the important proceeding at 
and in Moosehead Lake during the 
recent convocation of leading spirits 
in the organ industry has doubtless 
served to divert the minds of your 
readers from the normal preoccupa- 


tions with their individual financial, 


problems. 

The Doctor honored us with a 
brief visit enroute to Chicago but his 
recital of the proceedings was limit- 
ed to an unadorned account of the 
shipwreck. Otherwise the attached 
musical setting of Mr. Skinner’s 
bedtime limerick might have been 
composed impromptu with the 
Doctor as guest soloist. I hope you 
will feel that its disconnected lilt al- 
most reaches the literary level of the 
libretto, and that at a subsequent 
convocation of the same notables, a 
private hearing may be given. 

In preparation for such an out- 
standing musical event, the follow- 
ing notes may be useful. 

Vox Fermenta.—A highly imita- 
tive stop voiced to produce a soft 
boiling sound and tuned slightly 
flatulent. 

Cor de Hassenpfeffer.—tThis stop 
imitates with affecting accuracy the 
voice of the domesticated species. 
Its speech is disguised by a mild pre- 
liminary explosion or “plop” before 
it settles down somewhat uncertainly 
to its improper pitch. 

The tonal resources of the organ 
necessary for the accompaniment of 
this gem need not be large, consist- 
ing merely of the contrastingly in- 
ebriated solo voices described above 
and a Crescendo Pedal of ample ca- 
pacity. 

The Fire Gong specified can prob- 
ably be borrowed from some neigh- 
boring village but it must be exactly 
A-440. 

Any transposition of this magnum 
opus will wreck either the first tenor 
or the second bass. 

The final chord requires the serv- 
ices of a second first bass, unless ob- 
jection thereto is raised by termino- 
logical purists, in which unhappy 
events either G or C may be pro- 
duced by any convenient auxiliary 
means, such as for the instance a 
tuned bee kept in a soundproof box 
and released at the proper cue. 

Care should be taken that the clos- 


Note: The accompanying article and 
music are the product of the organ 
building industry at its best. The 
author-composer, Mr. Donald S. 
Barrows, is president of the Roches- 
ter Organ Company —THE Ep. 
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A question you can’t answer 


What do you want? 


You must first ask, What can I get? 


No use wanting a two-manual organ if you can get a four just as easily. No use wanting twelve 
hundred dollars salary if you can have forty-eight hundred. What we all want is what we can 
get that will do us the most good. 

T.A.O. can give you articles written by men who think they can make a little money by 
writing about something or other—or can give you instead articles written by men who write 
because they are intensely interested in their own specialty and want the rest of the organ world 
to know about it too. 

T.A.O. can give you “news” items written for the benefit of publicity-seekers— or instead 
can tell you about the men and things in the organ world that are making for the greatest 
yrogress. 

STA. O. can play favorites across an editorial desk—or can cut the favoritism and depend 
upon its readers to back up a policy that considers worth alone. 

But T.A.O. can’t go back to the 1890’s nor even to 1920; can’t muzzle a writer nor delete 
an article because the majority is likely not to agree with a published statement; can’t be neu- 
tral in the solving of the strenuous problems facing the organ w orld today; can’t play down to 
mob psychology nor up to self- assumed highbrowism ; can’t let things drift undirected when the 
coterie of well-informed T.A.O. adherents in the most influential positions throughout the Ameri- 
can world of the organ cry loudly for constructive leadership through the instrumentality of the 
printed word. 

What do you want? 

The very best thought that can be put into words and printed on paper for the benefit of 
the organ industry and the organist, professional or amateur . . . And what do we want? We 
of T.A.O. office merely want the happiness that comes of our ability to continue to print an 
organ magazine we dare hand to our subscribers without apology. 
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ing chord is not shortened through 
unscheduled subsequent activity on 
the part of the bee. If anything like 
this happens, the final gong note can 
be omitted and a yell from the victim 
substituted. 

—Dona tp S. Barrows 


AS 
—W. R. STRICKLAND— 
Mr. Strickland, aged 17, pupil of 
Dr. David McK. Williams, has been 
appointed to Calvary P. E., New 
York City, one of the down-town 
churches now surrounded largely by 
office and loft buildings. Mr. Strick- 
land was with Christ Church, Bronx- 
ville, last year. 
—CLEVELAND— 

The Museum of Art announces re- 
citals on its Skinner by Arthur W. 
Quimby, Sept. 16, Oct. 7%, Dec. 2, 


| 
| «HARMONIOUS . 
| 


ganists everywhere 
favor the Hall Or- 
gan for its beautiful 
tone, resonance, re- 
sponsiveness an 

ease of control. No 


SEB, 


wonder it is called BUILDERS OF 
PIPE ORGANS 
The Flall of Fame" 











Interior Christ Lutheran Church — 


This cut shows an interior view of Christ Lutheran Church, 
Hazelton, Pa. This magnificent church, erected at a cost of 
$500,000, is one of the outstanding church edifices of the Key- 
stone State. These harmonious surroundings provide a magnifi- 
cent setting for the beautiful new Hall Organ, with three 
manuals, which was recently installed therein. Over 1,400 per- 
sons were present at its dedication. The organist of this church, 
who is Miss Chlora Fey, a musician of note, has since had a 
three-manual Hall Residence Organ placed in her home. 
is a tacit endorsement by Miss Fey of the Hall Organ. Or- 


| ALL 


Company 
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Jan. 6; by Karg-Elert, Feb. 3; and 
by Melville Smith Mar. 9, April 6, 
May 4. Mr. Quimby also gives an 
informal recital each Sunday at 5:15. 
—COVINGTON, KY.— 
The 3-31 Hillgreen-Lane organ dedi- 
cated at the beginning of the current 
season (Mr. S. V. Eifert, organist) 
in St. Aloysius Church represents 
the school of Straight Organ build- 
ing ; the only borrow is 32’ Resultant 
in the Pedal. The Great has 11 reg- 
isters, the Swell 10, the Choir 4, and 
the Pedal 5 plus the Resultant. 
There are seven 8’ registers in the 
Great and one each at 16’, 4’, 234’, 
and 2’. On the Swell there are six 
at 8’, three at 4’, and one at 2’. 
There are 19 Couplers, 19 Combons, 
and a Tremulant for the Great. Mr. 
Kifert’s opening program is given 
elsewhere in these pages. 
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MR. C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
who has been appointed professor of 
organ, harmony, and counterpoint. 
taking the place of the late Mr. 


Charles Galloway in Miller-Fer- 
guson Institute of Music, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Scholin recently began his 
duties with the Second Presbyterian. 
St. Louis, moving from Columbus. 
Ohio. 
—KILGEN— 

An organ especially designed fo- 
funeral chapels was exhibited by 
Geo. Kilgen &. Son at the annual 
convention of funeral directors in 
Detroit. 

Two rebuilds are among current 
activities, a 2-23 for the First Pres- 
byterian, Great Falls, Mont., to be 
ready early in November; and one 
for Mt. Olive Lutheran, St. Louis. 
Three Kilgens marked the opening 
of the season in St. Louis: Cen- 
tenary M. E., Central Presbyterian. 
and Peters Memorial Presbyterian. 

Hartland Music Hall, Hartland. 
Mich., has ordered a 2-16 for its 
auditorium, to be ready by Dec. 12. 


—THEODORE STRONG— 
During a recent short visit to Salt 
Lake City, Mr. Strong gave three 
programs on the Austin in the 
Tabernacle; the first recital was 
broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
N.B.C. network, and the second 
over station KSL. Oct. 9 he gave a 
recital on the Auditorium Austin in 
San Francisco. 


—HILLGREEN-LANE— 
The Alliance factory of Hillgreen, 
Lane & Co. has at the moment 
under construction nine organs, 
three of them three-manuals, for 
Barberton, Columbus, Elyria, and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; Shreveport. 
La.; Rumson, N. J.; and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 








Great 
Britain 


by 
Dr. ORLANDO 
MANSFIELD 
Official 


Representatiz'e 




















Organ students are anticipating with 
considerable curiousity the appear- 
ance, promised for October, of the 
stoplist of the organ at the Royal 
College of Organists, an instrument 
now undergoing reconstruction by 
Harrison & Harrison. The opening 
recital will be given by President 
Stanley Marchant, organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The R.C.O. in- 
strument was built (for use at the 
College examinations) by Norman & 
Beard in 1904. They are just now 
responsible for the rebuilding of 
their organ in the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Central Hall, London, the build- 
ing in which Mr. A. Meale gives his 
popular mid-day weekly recitals. 
The alterations include enlarging the 
Pedal, enclosing the Choir, and low- 
ering the pitch. 

Mr. H. Ellingtord has been the 
first organist selected to give an or- 
gan solo at the Promenade Concerts 
in the Queen’s Hall, London, his 
principal offering being Bach’s 
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greater Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor. One of Mr. Ellingford’s 
daughters, a talented volinist, is a 
member of the Queen’s Hall or- 
chestra. 

Harvey Grace, the recently ap- 
pointed organist of Chichester 
Cathedral, and the present editor of 
the Musical Times, has been granted 
the degree of Mus.Doc. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Dr. Grace in- 
sists that while organists should by 
no means stick exclusively to Bach 
and Rheinberger (and, I may add, 
Franck, Widor, and Vierne) they 
should play nothing but good music, 
since ‘the people who want the other 
sort can get it at the cinema and res- 
taurant.” And, it may be added, 
without extra charge, and entirely 
free from the terrors of a silver col- 
lection ! 
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- In his Memoirs of Choirs and 
Choristers, the late Dr. A. H. Brew- 
er, sometime organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, tells a story of a verger 
who, in his last moments, requested 
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“Played with authority and 
feeling’ —“to be commended 
for playing Bach, no less for 
the way he played it.” 
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that the march played at his 
funeral should be “the one which 
the blowers had to take off their 
coats and vests in order to keep the 
wind in, and in which the drums 
rolled,” and “not the ‘cock-a-doodle- 
do’ march.” The march first men- 
tioned was that which the elderly 
Victorian lady declared to have been 
written by Saul; the second, the 
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Funeral March from Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 26. 


—HUGH McAMIS— 

“Did 1700 miles in a Buick in Eng- 
land and Scotland, all on the wrong 
side of the road and no trouble at 
all; took 1000 feet of motion pictures 
with a camera the choir gave me as a 
going-away present; saw 25 cathe- 
drals and 6 abbeys.” That in a nut- 
shell is a summary of Mr. McAmis’ 
summer abroad, in a tour which in- 
cluded Belgium and France also. 


—MISS TITCOMB— 
“T. had it in mind for some time to 
try to take his course. Several years 
ago I attended one of his rehearsals 
at Dayton where I was the guest ot 
one of his students. Then at their 
St. Louis concert in 1930 I had a 
little talk with him. He is a very 
keen observer, analyst, and psycho- 
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The Church Organ, 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt | 


7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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logist, and this summer was able not 
only to tell me what was wrong with 
me but to make very logical sugges- 
tions as to how to improve. He be- 
lieves that unless a person has pretty 
nearly perfect coordination in his 
daily life, no amount of music train- 
ing will make him a huge success as 
a musician.” 


Thus writes Miss Louise C. Tit- 
comb, of Lindenwood College, who 
has been granted leave of absence 
for the purpose of doing exactly 
what T.A.O. has urged, namely tak- 
ing advantage of what Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson has to offer the pro- 
fessional organist-choirmaster. 


In this connection T.A.O. notes 
with extreme pleasure that at the re- 
cent summer course offered by Dr. 
Williamson organists outnumbered 
singers in the classes. This means 
that the menace of a singer more ex- 
pert than an organist in the conduct 
of church music is not to become a 
reality in America. 
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TWO AEOLIANS 
NEW YORK CLUB INSTALLS TWO 
ORGANS IN NEW BUILDING 
The Aeolian Company point the wav 
to happiness and prosperity for 
everybody by supplying in reality not 
one organ but two organs for the 
American \Womans_ Associaticn 
Clubhouse in New York City. 

Dr. Alexander Russell gave seri- 
ous diet of Bach and Franck, and 
then played two of his own delight- 
ful sketches for the opening recital, 
which also included a lecture on the 
organ. 

Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim (donor 
of the organs) and many other 
wealthy women are supporters of 
the Club. The organs are to be used 
both in ensemble and solo work. 
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The Congregational Church, Hyde 
Park, is looking for an organist. 
There is a fine Hall organ in the 
church. Mr. Howard Goding, a 
member of the faculty of New Eng- 
land Conservatory, has long had 
charge of the music. It is under- 
stood that he will devote his time 
this season to piano recitals and con- 
certizing. 

Oct. 6 John Hermann Loud gave 
an organ recital on the new Laws 
organ in Eliot Congregational, Rox- 
bury. For many years, Mr. Irving 
H. Upton, a pupil of Mr. Loud, was 
the organist-choirmaster. A few 
weeks after Mr. Upton’s death the 
church burned; but the former 
parish house and chapel, being 
spared, are utilized for the new audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Kenneth Moffat has succeed- 
ed Prof. John P. Marshall at the 
Unitarian Church, Winchester. 

It is understood that the remark- 
ably successful recitals at First 
Church will be resumed this winter 
by Mr. William E. Zeuch. 
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—TEXAS A.G.0.— 
The season opened with two home 
events. W. J. Marsh entertained the 
Fort Worth members at his home in 
River Crest, and Mrs. Sewall, dean, 
entertained the Dallas members at 
her home in that city. 

—W.N.Y. A.G.O.— 
At the opening meeting of the sea- 
son plans were announced, among 
other things, for a class to assist can- 
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didates in preparing for the exams. 
Robert Berentsen is the new dean. 
—TRUETTE CLUB— 
Miss Georgia B. Easton gave a re- 
cital for the Club Oct. 14 on the 
Boston Music Hall organ now in 
Serlo Hall, Methuen, Mass., by 
courtesy of its present owner, Mr. 
ernest M. Skinner. 


—M.T.N.A.— 

The 54th meeting will be held in De- 
troit Dec. 29-31. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft is scheduled for a recital. An 
afternoon is to be kept open for 
sight-seeing; each session is to be 
limited to three major topics, to per- 
mit more time for discussion of 
each. 

FORT WORTH A.G.O.— 
The first program of the season was 
held Oct. 5 in Central M. E., with 
organ numbers played by Mrs. 
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Qzella Oliver Jerrus and Wm. Bar- 
clay. Each member answered roll 
call by recalling something of inter- 
est in the life of an American or- 
ganist. Miss Nathalie Jessup gave 
an account of her studies abroad. 


—HUGH PORTER— 

Mr. Porter is giving a series of 
monthly recitals on the 4-m Austin 
in the Second Presbyterian, New 
York. Novy. 29 will be an American 
program, and Dec. 27 a Christmas 
program. In addition he presents a 
musicale with the choir once each 
month. 

—GALBRAITH— 
Warren Hackett Galbraith has re- 
sumed his work at Grace Cathedral, 
Topeka, Kan., after a severe illness: 
Mr. Galbraith was in the hospital 
nine weeks, two months under the 
physician’s care, and then was sent 
to higher altitudes in Colorado to 
complete his recovery. 


—CORRECTION— 
Owing to space limitations, T.A.O. 
policy, and the speed required in 
handling Dr. William H. Barnes’ 
convention report, it was not printed 
entirely as Dr. Barnes wrote it; the 
editor (T. Scott Buhrman) made 
many changes and deletions; he 
alone saw and corrected proofs. Dr. 
Barnes never saw any of the 
changes, deletions, or proofs. 

If any reader sees in that other- 
wise excellent article statements to 
which he objects he will kindly do 
so, not to Dr. Barnes but direct to 
Mr. Buhrman. 

The advance program from 
N.A.O. headquarters centered on or- 
sans, calling it a “Tour of Notable 
Organs.” The editor deleted re- 
marks on organ-playing in order to 
have space for everything written 
about organs. 

We regret exceedingly that the 
many fine compliments paid by Dr. 
Barnes to the organists, and either 
deleted or greatly shortened by the 
editor, cannot be printed here for 
lack of space. _ 

Should our readers make known 
a desire to see these things in print, 
space will most gladly be given them 
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in our December issue. Please ad- 
dress the editor promptly with such 
request. 
—Tne Epiror. 

—WELCOME, BOBBIE !— 
Robert Mar Baumgartner, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Leroy Baumgartner 
of New Haven, Conn., made his 
debut Sept. 9. 


TOTAL LOSS 
TAX REFUND PETITION INDICATES 
THEATER ORGAN TREND 
The Anderson Enterprises of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have petitioned the Wash- 
ington tax-appeals board to permit 
them to deduct the full remaining 
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70% of the cost of their organs as 
a total loss. They had already de- 
ducted 15% each for two years as 
depreciation of their new organs. 

The Department has passed the 
15% annual depreciation, giving the 
organs a useful life of less than sev- 
en years, and refused to permit writ- 
ing off the remaining 70% on the 
grounds that the organs were still in 
place in the theaters even if they 
were not being used. 
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—HAGERSTOWN, MD.— 

St. John’s Lutheran dedicated its 
4-93 Moller Sept. 27-29 in a festival 
that included a recital by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, a musicale by J. Atlee 
Young, organist of the church, and 
a festival service sung by the com- 
bined Lutheran choirs of Hagers- 
town. Programs will be found in 
their proper columns. 

Features of the organ, presumably 
the largest in Hagerstown, are com- 
plete expressive control, a Tremulant 
on the Great, Chimes on all manuals 
and Pedal, Harp at two pitches on 
Great and Choir, a Processional Or- 
gan of one register, Echo and Anti- 
phonal Organs. 


—HOWARD THATCHER— 
Mr. Thatcher’s violin concerto, com- 
posed the past summer, is to be per- 
formed under his own baton by the 
Baltimore Symphony this season. 
Organists will remember Mr. That- 
cher for his splendid transcriptions 
of Beethoven slow movements for 
church-service use. 

—MEHAFFEY— 

Ernest L. Mehaffey who has been 
recently transferred from the New 
York to the headquarters Braitle- 
boro office of the Estey Organ Co. 
has been appointed organist of First 
Baptist, where he has a 3m Estey 
voiced personally by the late Wm. E. 
Haskell. 


IMPROVISATION 

A TRIBUTE TO FREDERICK SCHLIEDER’S 
UNIQUE METHODS 

When Mr. Schlieder entertained the 
Illinois Guild, N.A.O., and Chicago 
S.W.O., at the first meeting of the 
season, dean Frank Van Dusen pre- 
siding, he devoted himself to the 
subject on which he has achieved 
considerable fame—the making of 
music. It is such a vast proposition 
that a forty-five minute talk only 
formed an introduction to the real 
subject, and yet this same introduc- 
tion left his hearer with a desire for 
more of his explanation. His work 
is indeed timely and seems very 
necessary in view of the many 
graduates of today who do not 
know how to “make music” although 
they may know from A to Izzard 
what music is. 

His lecture was followed by im- 
provisations in several different 
styles, modern, fugal, lyric. His in- 
stantaneous command of chords and 
contrapuntal structure, as well as 
color, is admirable. 

The old and nearly forsaken art 
of improvisation does seem to be re- 
turning to life again, as may be seen 
in the many courses in theory which 
demand improvisation as part of 
their study. And if this improvisa- 
tion will only come back healthy, not 
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a vague wandering about with 
florid embellishments that mean 
nothing, but with good counterpoint 
and sound harmonic background, to- 
gether with whatever color or mean- 
ing the soul of the artist may in- 
spire; in other words, if it contains 
real, honest, thoughtful musician- 
ship, it will certainly be welcome as 
an aid to composition, and also as an 
inspiration in the church service. 
—LestER W. Groom 
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—VIENNA— 
Geo. Kilgen & Son report shipping 
a 3m Kilgen to Austria for La Scala 
auditorium in Vienna. An erecting 
crew accompanied the instrument 
from the Kilgen factory. 
—ALFRING— 
W. H. Alfring, president of the 
Aeolian Co., has been made di- 
visional chairman of Commerce and 
Industry Division of the emergency 
unemployment relief committee. 
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—PILCHER-IN N. Y. C.— 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons have moved 
their New York office to 11 West 
42nd St., the corner often called the 
busiest in the world—Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd St., opposite the main 
Library of the City. 


—GERMANTOWN, PA.— 
The 4m Kimball was used in the 
Second Baptist for the first service 
Oct. 13, E. R. Tourison playing; C. 
M. Courboin gave the dedicatory re- 
cital Oct. 15. 


HIGH FINANCE 
A SKYSCRAPER CHURCH IN NEW YORK 

GETS INTO COURT 
When the members of a church are 
not sufficiently interested in what 
iheir church stands for to put their 
own money into it, they go in for the 
novel idea, developed a few years 
ago in New York City we believe, of 
letting high finance rent their 
ground, build an apartment, hotel, or 
office building on it and pay all the 
bills including a handsome annual 
rental thereafter to the church. All 
of which gives them a religious feel- 
ing quite at minimum financial cost 
to themselves. 

Some churches have wanted to do 
this but have been afraid; perhaps 
there are a half-dozen churches in 
New York City that have done it. 
The first to get into difficulties is the 
Manhattan Congregational. 

This church was to receive an an- 
nual rental of $25,000 but the pay- 
ments stopped some months ago. 
Taxes have been unpaid for a year. 
And $49,500 additional is due the 
mortgage holder. The © original 
management quit some months ago, 
a new manager has been in charge, 
and now the courts have appointed a 
receiver, with instructions to operate 
the building but temporarily let the 
church part of it alone. 

The church agreed to a mortgage 
on the property and it remains to be 
seen whether the bank holding the 
mortgage will be able to dispossess 
the church and sell the entire struc- 
ture. It is at least making an inter- 
esting test case for all those who are 
involved in that method of getting a 
new church building without the un- 
pleasant necessity of having to pay 
for it. 

While opinion is divided as to 
whether or not the church can lose 
its property, another church steps 
into its own new venture of this 
same order. Oct. 11th Madison 
Avenue Baptist began services in 
their 15-story hotel building at 31st 
Street. The church, housing a 
Pilcher, occupies as usual the first 
four floors of one part of the 
structure. 
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—COLORADO COLLEGE— 
The 3m Kimball in Shove Memorial 
Chapel, Colorado Springs, will be 
dedicated Nov. 6 in recital by Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. 

—NEW YORK— 
The American Woman’s Association 
dedicated its Aeolian Oct 4 in the 
ballroom of the Association building 
on 57th Street, with Dr. Alexander 
Russell in a lecture recital. 
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ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

*SCHLIEDER.,. Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 
Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD. Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
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STEWART, F. 
Watertown, N. 

*STRONG, Ghietiere 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 




















COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 
omega A — of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers 














DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY . 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 














AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
E ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. ee per 4348 W. 3d St. 
° le 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 105 West 40th St. 


MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Studio: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 








Organ Architects | 











¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








| Equipment and Various | 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, I11. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 

















T.A.O. Directory 

















AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, I1l.; 1133 North La Salle St. 

ACOBS, y¢ Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., gaa 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Gieen- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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